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CHAPTEE I. 

The market-place at Trieste lay in a blaze of 
colour under the June sunlight. The scent of 
fruits and flowers was heavy on the air. A 
faint-hearted breeze which scarcely dared to 
blow came up from the harbour now and again, 
and made the heat just bearable. Mr. William 
Holmes Barndale, of Barndale in the county of 
Surrey, and Bang's Bench Walk*, Temple, sat in 
shadow in front of a restaurant with his legs 
comfortably thrust forth and his hat tilted over 
his eyes. He pulled his tawny beard lazily 
with one hand, and with the other caressed a 
great tumbler of iced beer. He was beautifully 
happy in his perfect idleness, and a sense was 
upon him of the eternal fitness of things in 
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general. In the absolute serenity of his beati- 
tude he fell asleep, with one hand still lazily 
clutching his beard, and the other still lingering 
lovingly near the great tumbler. This was 
surely not siuprising, and on the £Eice of things 
it would not have seemed that there was any 
reason for blushing at him. Yet a young lady, 
unmistakably English and undeniably pretty, 
gave a great start, beholding him, and blushed 
celestial rosy red. She was passing along the 
shady side of the square with papa and mamma, 
and the start and the blush came in with some 
hurried commonplace in answer to a common- 
place. These Ihings, papa and mamma noted 
not — good, easy, rosy, wholesome people, who 
had no great trouble in keeping their heads 
clear of fancies, and were chiefly engaged just 
then with devices for keeping cool. 

Two minutes later, or thereabouts, came 
that way a young gentleman of whom the 
pretty young lady seemed a refined and 
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feminine copy, save and except that the young 
lady was dearly and daintily demure, whilst 
from this youth impudence and mischief shone 
forth as light radiates from a lantern. He, 
pausing before the sleeping Bamdale, blushed 
not, but poked him in the ribs with the end of 
his walkingHStick, and regarded him with an 
eye of waggish joy, as who should say that to 
poke a 8leepiDg man in the ribs was a stroke of 
comic genius whereof the world had never be- 
held the like. He sat on his stick, cocked Mr. 
Bamdale's hat on one side, and awaited that 
gentleman's waking. Mr. Barndale, languidly 
stretching himself, arose, adjusted his hat, took 
a great drink of iced beer, and, being thereby 
in some degree primed for conversation, spoke. 

'That you, Jimmy ? ' said Mr. Bamdale. 

' Billy, my boy,' said the awakener, * how 
are you ? ' 

* Thought you were in Oude, or somewhere,' 
said Mr. Bamdale. 
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' Been back six months/ the other answered. 

' Anybody with you here ? ' 

'Yes/ said the awakener, *the Mum, the 
Pater, and the Kid.' 

Mr. Bamdale did not look like the sort of 
man to be vastly shocked at these terms of 
irreverence, yet it is a fact that his brown and 
bearded cheeks flushed hke any schoolgirl's. 

* Stopping at the Hotel de la Ville,' said the 
awakener, *and adoing of the Grand Tower, 
my pippin. I'm playing cicerone. Come up 
and have a smoke and a jaw.' 

' All right,' said Mr. Barndale languidly. 
Nobody, to look at him now, would have 
guessed how fast his heart beat, and how every 
nerve in his body fluttered. * I'm at the same 
place. When did you come ? ' 

' Three hours ago. We're going on to Con- 
stantinople. Boat starts at six.' 

* Ah ! ' said Bamdale placidly. ' Vm goiog 
on to Constantinople too.' 
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'Now that's what I call jolly/ said the 
other. ' You're going to-night of course ? ' 

' Of course. Nothing to stay here for.' 

At the door of the hotel stood Bamdale's 
servant, a sober-looking Scotchman dressed in 
dark tweed. 

' Come with me, Bob,' said Bamdale as he 
passed him. *See you in the coffee-room in 
five minutes, Jimmy.' 

In his own room Bamdale sat down upon 
the bedside and addressed his servant. 

'I have changed my mind about going 
home. Go to Lloyd's office and take places for 
this evening's boat to Constantinople. Wait a 
bit. Let me see what the fare is. There you 
are. Pack up and get everjrthing down to the 
boat and wait there until I come.' 

The man disappeared, and Bamdale joined 
bis friend. He had scarce seated himself when 
a feminine rustling was heard outside. The 
door opened, a voice of singular sweetness cried 
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^ Jimmy, dear I ' and a young lady entered. It 
was the young lady who blushed and started 
when she saw Bamdale asleep in front of the 
restaurant. She blushed again, but held her 
hand frankly out to him. He rose and took it 
with more tenderness than he knew of. The 
eyes of the third person twinkled, and he 
winked at his own reflection in a mirron 

^ This,' Bamdale said, ^ is not an expected 
pleasure, and is all the greater on that account. 
By a curious coincidence I find we are travel- 
ling together to Constantinople.' 

Her hand still lingered in his whilst he 
said this, and as he ceased to speak he gave 
it a Uttle ferewell pressure. Her sweet hazel 
eyes quite beamed upon him, and she returned 
the pressure cordially. But she answered 
only — 

' Papa will be very pleased.' 

' Isn't it singular,' said the guilty Bamdale 
with an air of commonplace upon him, ^ that 
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we should all be making this journey to- 
gether ? ' 

* Very singular indeed,' said pretty Miss Le- 
land, with so bright a sparkle of mirth in those 
demure hazel eyes that Barndale, without 
knowing why, felt himself confounded. 

Mr. James Leland winked once more at 
his reflection in the mirror, and was discovered 
in the act by Bamdale, who became signally 
disconcerted in manner. 

Miss Leland reheved his embarrassment by 
taking away her brother for a conference re- 
specting the package of certain treasures pur- 
chased a day or two before in Venice. The 
lone one smoked, and lounged, and waited. 
He tried to read, and gave it up. He strayed 
down to the harbour, and, finding his servant 
solemnly mounting guard over his luggage on 

board the boat, he himself went aboard and in- 

« 

spected his berth, and chatted with the steward, 
in whom he discovered an old acquaintance. 
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But the time went drearily ; and Bamdale, who 
was naturally a man to be happy under all sorts 
of circumstances, sujQTered all the restlessness, 
chagrin, and envy with which love in certain of 
its stages has power to disturb the spirit. He 
had made up a most heroic mind on this ques- 
tion of Miss Leland some three months ago, and 
had quite decided that she did not care for him. 
He wasn't going to break his heart for a woman 
who didn't care for him. Not he. 

If she be not fair for me, 
What care I how fair she be P 

She had made fiin of him in her own demure 
way. He ventured once on a little touch of 
sentiment, which she never neglected to repeat, 
when opportunity offered, in his presence. 
She repeated it with so serious an air, so pre- 
cisely as if it were an original notion which had 
just then occurred to her, that Bamdale winced 
under it every time she used it. His mind was 
quite made up on this matter. He would go 
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away and forget her. He believed ghe liked him, 
in a firiendly sisterly sort of way, and that made 
him feel more hopeless. There were evidences 
enough to convince you or me, had we been 
there to watch them, that this young lady was 
caught in the toils of love quite as inextricably 
as this youDg gentleman; but, with the pig- 
headed obstinacy and stupidity incident to his 
condition, he decUned to see it, and voluntarily 
betook himself to misery, after the manner of 
young men in love from time immemorial. A 
maiden who can be caught without chasing is 
pretty generally not worth catching ; and cynics 
have been known to say that the pleasure of 
stalking your bride is perhaps the best part of 
matrimony. This our young Bamdale would 
not have beUeved. He beUeved, rather, that 
the tender hopes and chilling fears of love were 
among the chief pains of life, and would have 
laughed grimly if anyone had prophesied that 
he would ever look back to them with longing 
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regret. We, who are wiser, will not com- 
miserate but envy this young gentleman, re- 
membering the time when those tender hopes 
and chilling fears were ours — when we were 
happier in our miseries than we have now the 
power to be in our joys. 

The Lelands came at last, and Bamdale had 
got the particular form of love's misery which 
he most coveted. The old gentleman was cor- 
dial, the old lady was effusive, the awakener 
was what he had always been, and Lilian was 
what she had always been to Bamdale — a be- 
wildering maddening witchery, namely, which 
set him fairly beside himself. Let it not be 
prejudicial to him in your judgment that you 
see him for the first time under these foohsh 
circumstances. Under other conditions you 
would find much to admire in him. Even 
now, if you have any taste for live statuary, 
you shall admire this upright six feet two inches 
of finely-modelled bone and muscle. If manly 
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goodnature can make a handsome sun-browned 
face pleasant to you, then shaU Bamdale's coun- 
tenance find £Etvour in your eyes. Of his 
manly ways, his good and honest heart, this 
story will tell you something, though perchance 
not much. If you do not like Barndale before 
you part with him, believe me, it is my fault, 
who tell his story clumsily, and not his. 
For the lady of his love there might be more 
to say, if I were one of those clever people 
who read women. As it is, you shall 
make your own reading of her, and shall 
dislike her on your own personal responsi- 
biUty, or love her for her transparent merits, 
and for the sake of no stupid analysis of 
mine. 

Do you know the Adriatic ? It pleases me 
to begin a love story over its translucent sap- 
phire and under its heavenly skies. I shall 
rejoice again in its splendours as I hover in 
fancy over these two impressionable young 
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hearts, to whom a new glamour li\'es upon its 
beauties. 

Papa and Mamma Leland are placidly asleep 
on the saloon deck, beneath the flapping awn- 
ing. Leland Junior is carrying on a pronounced 
flirtation with a Uttle Greek girl, and Lilian and 
Bamdale are each enjoying their own charming 
spiritual discomforts. They say Uttle, but, like 
the famous parrot, they think the more. Con- 
cerning one thing, however, Mr. Barndale 
thinks long and deeply, pulling his tawny beard 
meanwhile. Lilian, gazing with placid-seeming 
spirit on the deep, is ap'parently startled by the 
suddenness of his address. 

' Miss Leland I ' 

* How you startled me I ' she answers, turn- 
ing her hazel eyes upon him. She has been 
waiting these last five minutes for him to speak, 
and knew that he was about it. But take 
notice that these small deceits in the gentle sex 
are natural, and by no means immoral. 
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* I am disturbed in mind/ says Bamdale, 
blushing a little behind his bronze, ' about an 
incident of yesterday.' 

'Conscience/ says Lilian, calmly didactic, 

* will assert herself occasionally.' 

* Conscience,' says Bamdale, blushing a little 
more perceptibly, 'has little to do with this 
disturbance. Why did you laugh when I said 
that it was singular that we should be making 
this pleasant journey together ? ' 

' Did I laugh ? ' she asked demurely. Then 
quite suddenly, and with an air of denunciation, 

* Ask James.' 

Bamdale rises obediently. 

* No, no,' says the lady. ' Sit down, Mr. 
Bamdale. I was only joking. There was no 
reason.' And now the young lady is 'blushing. 
*Did I really laugh?' 

* You smiled,' says the guilty Bamdale. 
'At what?' inquires she with innocent 

inadvertency. 
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' Oh ! ' cries the young fellow, laughing 
outright, * that is too bad. Why did you laugh 
when I said it was singular ? ' 

*I am not prepared,' she answers, *to 
account for all my smiles of yesterday/ 

* Then,' says Barndale, * m go and ask 
Jimmy.' 

' You 'will do nothing of the kind.' 
*Why?' 

* Because you are too polite, Mr. Barndale, 
to pry into a lady's secrets.' 

* There is a secret here, then ? ' 
*No.' 

* You are contradictory. Miss Leland ? ' 

* You are obtuse, Mr. Barndale. If there 
be a secret it is as open as ' 

« As what?' 

*As your door was yesterday when you 
spoke to your servant.' 

* Then you ?' 

* Yes,' responds Miss Lilian, severely. I 
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know you gentlemen. You were going home 
until you met that idle and dissolute James, by 
accident. Then you suddenly change your 
mind, and go out to Constantinople.* There 
for a moment she pauses and follows up her 
victory over the now crimson Bamdale with a 
terrible whisper. * On the spree ! Oh, you need 
scarcely look surprised. I have learned your 
vulgar terms from James.' 

' I hope I am not so criminal as you fancy,' 
says Bamdale, finding the proof of his guilt fall 

« 

less heavily than he had feared. 

* If you were thrice as criminal, this is not 
the tribunal,' and she waves her parasol round 
her feet, ' at which the felon should be tried.' 

' But, Miss Leland, if it were not because I 
met your brother that — I came out here ! If 
there were another reason ! ' 

' If there were another reason I confess my 
smile out of time and apologise for it.' And 
therewith she shot him through and through 

VOL. II. c 
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with another smile. It was fatal to both, for 
he in falling caught her with him. These 
things have a habit of occurring all at once, and 
in anything rather than the meditated fashion. 

' Lilian,' said the young Barndale, inwardly 
delirious at his own daring and the supernal 
beauty of her smile, but on the outside of him 
quite calm and assured, and a trifle masterful, 
' I came because I learned that you were com- 
ing. If you are displeased with me for that, I 
will land at Corfu and go home. And bury my 
misery,' he added in a tone so hollow and 
sepulchral that you or I had laughed. 

Miss Leland sat quite grave with downcast 
eyes. 

* Are you displeased ? ' 

'I have no right to be displeased,' she 
murmm'ed. 

Of course you and I can see quite clearly 
that he might have kissed her there and then, 
and settled the business, murmuring 'Mine 
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own 1 ' But he was in love, which we are not, 
and chose to interpret that pretty murmur 
wrongly. So there fell upon the pair an 
awkward silence. He was the first to break it. 

* I will land at Corfu/ he said, with intense 
penitence. 

* But not — ^not because of my displeasure,' 
she answered ; a little too gaily for the gaiety 
to be quite real. 

' Ah, then I ' he said, catching at this ark of 
perfect safety, which looked like a straw to his 
love-bUnded eyes, * you are not displeased ? ' 

*No,' she answered lightly, still playing 
with him, now she felt so sure of him, and 
inwardly melting and yearning over him ; * I am 
not displeased.' 

*But are you pleased?' said he, growing 
bolder. ' Are you pleased that I came because 
you came — ^because I ? ' 

There he paused, and she took a demure 

o2 
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look at him. He burst out all at once in a 
whisper— 

* Because I love you ? ' 

She did not answer him ; but when next 
she looked at him he saw that the tears had 
gathered thickly in her lovely eyes. 

* You are not pained at that/ he said. * I 
have loved you ever since that day you were at 
my place in Surrey, when you came down with 
Jimmy, and my poor old dad was there.' 

*Yes,' she said, looking up again, and 
smiling through the dimness of her eyes, ^ I 
know.' 

And so it came about that, when Leland 
Senior awoke, Bamdale held a conference with 
him, which terminated in a great shaking of 
hands. There was another conference between 
Lilian and her mother, which ended, as it 
began, in tears, and kisses, and smiles. Tears, 
and kisses, and smiles made a running ac- 
companiment to that second conference, and 
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tender embraces broke in upon it often. It 
was settled between them all — ^papa, and 
mamma, and the lovers — that they should finish 
the journey together, and that the marriage 
should be solemnised a year after their arrival 
at home. It goes without saying that Bamdale 
ooked on this delay with very little approval. 
But Leland Senior insisted on it stoutly, and 
carried his point. And even in spite of this 
the young people were tolerably happy. They 
were together a good deal, and, in the particu- 
lar stage at which they had arrived, the mere 
fact of being together is a bliss and a wonder. 
Leigh Hunt — ^less read in these days than he 
deserves to be — sings truly — 

Heayen's in any roof that covers 
On any one same night two lovers* 

They went about in a state of Elysian beati- 
tude, these young people. Love worked 
strange metamorphoses, as he does always. 
They found new joys in Tennyson, and rejoiced 
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in the wonderful colours of the waves. I am 
not laughing at them for these things. I first 
read Tennyson when I was in love, and liked 
him, and understood him a great deal better 
than I have been able to do since I came out 
of Love's dear bondage.-^ To be in love is a 
deKdous and an altogether admirable thing. I 
would be in love again to-morrow if I could. 
* You should be welcome to your foolish laugh 
at my raptures. Ah me ! I shall never know 
those raptures any more ; and the folUes you 
will laugh at in me will be less noble, less tender, 
less innocently beautiful than those of young 
love. But to them, who were so sweet to each 
other, the moonlight was a revelation of mar- 
vellous sanctity, and the sea was holy by reason 
of their passionate hearts that hallowed it. 
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CHAPTER n. 

Incidental mention ha^ been made of the 
fact that Leland Junior engaged in a pro- 
nounced flirtation with a little Greek girl 
aboard the vessel wherein Bamdale made love 
so stupidly and so successfully. It was out of 
this incident that the strange story which 
follows arose. It would not have been easy to 
tell that story without relating the episode just 
concluded ; and when one has to be tragic it is 
well to soften the horrors by a little love- 
making, or some other such emollient. I 
regret to say that the Uttle Greek girl — who 
was tjrrannously pretty by the way — ^was as 
thorough-paced a little flirt as ever yet the 
psychic philosopher dissected. She had very 
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large eyes, and very pretty lips, and a very 
saucy manner with a kind of inviting shyness in 
it. Jimmy Leland's time had not yet come, or 
I know no reason why he should not have 
succumbed to this charming young daughter of 
Hellas. As it was, he flirted hugely, and cared 
not for her one copper halfpenny. She was a 
little taken with him, and was naturally a little 
indiscreet. Otherwise surely she would never 
have consented to meet James at the Concordia 
Garden on the evening of their arrival at Con- 
stantinople. He had been in Constantinople 
before, and was * down to the ropes,' as he pre- 
ferred to say. He made his appointment with 
the young lady and kept it, slipping out from 
Misserie's, and leaving the other members of his 
party trifling with their dessert at that dreary 
table d'h6te, and lost in wonder at the execrable 
pictures which are painted in distemper upon 
the walls of that dismal salle k manger. He 
strolled down the Grande Eue de Pera, drank a 
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liqiieur at Valori's, and turned into the Concor- 
dia in the summer dusk. He sat down at one 
of the Uttle wooden tables, and aired his Turkish 
before the waiter by orders for vishnap,.limoni, 
and attesh. Then he crossed his legs, lit his 
cigar, and waited and watched for the little 
Greek lady. The little Greek lady came not ; 
but in her stead, as he watched the entrance 
place, appeared the manly form of his chum 
Bamdale, clad in loose white serge. Bamdale 
caught sight of Leland almost at the moment of 
his own entrance, and took a seat beside him. 

* Lilian has gone to bed,* said Barndale, 
* and I came in here by accident. Glad I 
found you.' 

He looked about him with no great interest. , 
The stream of people flowed round and round 
the little circle, and repeated itself once in five 
minutes or thereabouts, until he got to know 
nearly all the faces in the crowd. He noted 
one face especially, where many were notable. 
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It was the face of a Greek of a very severe 
and commanding type, shadowed in some 
strange way by a look which made the owner 
of the face absolutely irritating to Bamdale. 
There are some opposites in nature — ^human 
nature — ^which can only meet to hate each 
other. These two crossed glances once, and each 
was displeased with what he saw in the other. 
The Greek saw a handsome, good-natured, 
bronzed face, the thoughtful eyes whereof 
looked at him with an expression of curiosity 
and analysis. The Englishman saw a pair of 
languid eyes, which flashed instantaneous de- 
fiance and anger back to scrutiny. The Greek 
went by, and in his after passages looked no 
more at Bamdale, who continued to watch him 
with an unaccountable, disliking regard. The 
crowd had completed its circle some half score 
of times, and Bamdale missed his Greek from it. 
Turning to address Leland, he missed him too. 
He rose and mingled with the circling proces- 
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sion, and listened to the music of the band, 
and speculated idly on the people who sur- 
rounded him, as lazy and unoccupied men will 
at times. Suddenly, in the shadow of the 
projecting orchestra, he caught«sight of a figure 
which he fancied was familiar to him. Scarcely 
had he noticed it when it was joined by 
another figure, recognisable at once even in 
that deep shadow — ^Mr. James Leland. And 
the other personage was of course the pretty 
little Greek girl. 'No affair of mine,' said 
Bamdale, who was slow to meddle, even in 
thought, with other people's doings; 'but 
neither wise nor right on Jimmy's side.' He 
walked round the little circle discontentedly, 
thinking this matter over with deepening dis- 
pleasure. When he came to the orchestra 
again the handsome Greek was there, with an 
expression so devilish on his face that Barndale 
regarded him with amazement. Demetri 
Agryopoulo, salaried hanger-on to the Persian 
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embassy, was glaring like a roused wUd beast 
at these two shadowy figures in the shadow of 
the orchestra. The band was crashing away 
at the overture to 'TannhSuser/ the people 
were laughing "and chattering as they circled, 
and not an eye but Bamdale's regarded this 
drama in the comer. The Greek's hand was 
in his bosom, where it clutched something with 
an ugly gesture. His face was in the sideway 
glare of the footlights which illumined the 
orchestra. Leland, unconscious of observa- 
tion, stooped above the girl and chatted with 
her. He had one arm about her waist. She 
was nestling up to him in a trustful sort of 
way. Bamdale's eyes were on the Greek, and 
every muscle in his body was ready for the 
spring which he knew might have to be made 
at any minute. Leland stooped lower, and 
kissed the face upturned to his. At that 
second the band gave its final crash, and dead 
silence fell. Out of that dead silence came a 
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shriek of wrath, and hatred, and anguish from 
Demetri Agryopoulo's Ups, and he leaped 
into the shadow with a hand upraised, and in 
the hand a blade that gUttered as he raised it. 
One impulse seemed to shoot forth the jealous 
Greek and his watcher, and before Demetri 
Agryopoulo could form the faintest notion as 
to how the thing had happened, a sudden 
thunderbolt seemed launched against him, and 
he was lying all abroad with a sprained wrist. 
The stiletto flew clean over the wall, so swift 
and dexterous was the twist which Bamdale 
gave the murderous hand that held it. 

' Get the girl away,' said Barndale rapidly to 
Leland. The crowd gathered round, alarmed, 
curious, eager to observe. Bamdale helped 
the Greek to his feet. * Are you hurt ? ' he 
asked. Demetri glared at him, felt his sprained 
right wrist with his left hand, picked up his hat, 
shook off the dust from his disordered clothes, 
and went his way without a word. Barndale 
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went his way also. The band crashed out 
again, and the crowd once more began its 
drcl^ When a torpedo is lowered into the 
sea, the wound it makes in the water is soon 
hoaled. But the torpedo goes on and explodes 
by-and-by, with terrible likelihood of damage. 

Bamdale came down heavily on Leland, in 
the latter's bedroom at the hotel, that night. 

' Well,' said Jimmy, in sole answer to his 
friend's remonstrance and blame ; * there's one 
thing about the matter which may be looked 
on as a dead certainty. The beggar would 
have had my blood if it hadn't been for you, 
old man. It's only one more good turn out of 
a miUion, Billy, but I shan't forget it.' 

With that he arose and shook Bamdale's 
hand. 

* What did you do with the girl ? ' asked 
Bamdale. 

'Took her home. The Bloke who had 
such strong objections to me is her sweetheart. 
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He's engaged to her ; but she says she hates 
him, and is afiraid of him. She'll be more 
afraid of him now than ever, and with better 
reason. I suppose I shall have to stop here a 
time, and see that she isn't murdered. Suppose 
I went to that Greek sweep, Billy — ^I've got 
his address — ^and explained to him politely 
that it was all a mistake, and that I'm sorry I 
went poaching on his manor, and told him that 
if he liked to have a pot at me he'd be quite 
welcome ! P'ye think that would be of any 
use, old man ? ' 

' Leave iU alone ! ' said Bamdale, puUing 
solemnly away at his pipe. 

*I can't,' answered Leland. 'That cove's 
likelier to murder her than not, if he hasn't 
got me to murder. Look here, Billy, I'll marry 
the girl.' 

' Don't be a fool,' said Bamdale. ' What do 
you know about the girl ? ' 

' Lots,' answered the imperturbable James. 
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' Highly connected. Lots of tin. Character 
irreproachable. That elderly Bulgarian party, 
Ke^lyk Attar of Eoses man, knew all about 
her. The fat Bloke aboard the boat. You 
know.' 

* He won't hurt her/ said Barndale, think- 
ing of the Greek lover, ' and you're well out of 
it. Why should you marry the girl ? There's 
nothing worse than I know, is there ? ' 

' There's nothing at all in it but that con- 
founded meeting at the Concordia.' 

* Keep out of the way of the man in future,' 
Barndale counselled his Mend, ' and leave him 
and his ladylove to ^ make this matter up be- 
tween them. That'll all blow over in time.' 
With that he said good-night, and rose to go. 
At the door he turned and asked — 

' Who is the man ? ' 

Leland produced his pocket-book, searched 
for a page, found it, and handed it over to 
Barndale. There, in a delicate but tremulous 
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hand, was written, ' Demetri Agryopoulo, Hotel 
Misserie, Grande Eue de Pera.' 

'He lives in this house,' said Bamdale 
gravely. * Lock your door before you go to 
bed/ 

Leland took his advice. 

The next morning at table d'h6te they met 
the Greek. He was evidently well known at 
the table, and was popular. His right wrist 
was bandaged, and in answer to many friendly 
inquiries, he said it had been sprained by a 
fall. He never looked at either Barndale 
or Leland, but chatted with his friends in a 
free and unembarrassed way which extorted 
the admiration of the two Englishmen, who 
were both somewhat silent and uncomfortable. 
But in Lilian's society it was not possible for 
Bamdale to be gravely thoughtful just now. 
The business of the day was a trip to the Sweet 
Waters of Europe. Jimmy, who had been 
caught by that charming title on a former visit, 
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proclaimed the show a swindle, and the Sweet 
Waters a dreary and dirty canal ; but Lilian and 
her mother must needs go and see what every- 
body else went to see ; and so an open vehicle 
having with infinitude of trouble been pro- 
cured, and George Stamos, best of dragomans 
and staunchest of campaigning comrades, being 
engaged, Barndale and Leland mounted and 
rode behind the carriage. Papa Leland, in 
white serge and a big straw hat with a bigger 
puggaree on it, winked benevolent in the 
dazzling siinlight.' The party crawled along 
the Grande Eue, and once off its execrable 
pavement took the road at a moderately good 
pace, saw the sights, enjoyed the drive, and 
started for home again, very much disap- 
pointed with the Sweet Waters, and but poorly 
impressed with the environs of Constantinople 
on the whole. On the return journey an 
accident happened which sent grief to Barn- 
dale's soul. 
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Five or six years ago, wandering aimlessly 
in Venice, Bamdale had an adventure. He 
met a sculptor, a young Italian, iDy name 
Antoletti, a man of astonishing and daring 
genius, "this man was engaged on a work of 
exquisite proportions — * Madeline and' Por- 
phyro ' he called it. He had denied himself 
the very necessaries of life, as genius will, to 
buy his marble and to hire his studio. He had 
paid a twelvemonth's rent in advance, not 
daring to trust hunger with the money. He 
Hved, poor fellow, by carving meerschaum 
pipes for the trade, but he hved for * Madeline 
and Porphyro ' and his art. It took Barndale a 
long time to get into this young artist's con- 
fidence ; but he got there at last, and made a 
bid for * Madeline and Porphyro,' and paid some- 
thing in advance for it, and had the work 
completed. He sold it to a connoisseur at an 
amazing profit, handed that profit to young 
Antoletti, and made a man of him. * What can 
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I do for you ? ' the artist asked him with all his 
grateful Italian soul on fire, and the tears 
sparkling in his beautiful Itahan eyes. Barn- 
dale hesitated awhile : ' You won't feel hurt/ 
he said at length, * if I seem to ask too small a 
thing. I'm a great smoker, and I should like a 
souvenir now I'm going away. Would you 
mind carving me a pipe, now ? It would be 
pleasant to have a trifle like that turned out by 
the hands of genius. I should prize it more 
than a statue.' ' Ah ! ' said Antoletti, beaming 
on him, ' ah, signor ! you shall have it. It 
shall be the last pipe I will ever carve, and I 
will remember you whilst I carve it.' So the 
pipe was carved — a work of exquisitely intricate 
and deUcate art. On the rear of the bowl, in 
view of the smoker, was a female face with a 
wreath of flowers about the forehead, and with 
flowers and grapes hanging down in graceful 
intermingling with flowing bands of hair. 
These flowers ran into ragged weeds and 
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tedraggled-looking grasses on the other side, 
and from these grinned a death's head. In at 
the open mouth of the skull and out at the 
eyes, and wrapped in sinuous windings at the 
base, coiled a snake. The pipe was not over 
large, for all its wealth of ornamentation. 
Bamdale had hung over it when he smoked it 
first with the care of an affectionate nurse over 
a baby. It had rewarded his cares by colour- 
ing magnificently until it had grown a deep 
equable ebony everywhere. Not a trace of 
bum or scratch defaced its surface, and no 
touch of its first beauty was destroyed by use. 
Apart fix)m its memories, Barndale would not 
have sold that pipe except at some astounding 
figure, which nobody would ever have been 
Ukely to bid for it. The precious souvenir was 
in his. pocket, snug in its case. In an evil hour 
he drew it out, tenderly filled it and lit it. He 
and Leland were riding at a walk, and there 
seemed no danger, when suddenly his horse 
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shied violently, and with the shock crash went 
Bamdale's teeth through the delicate amber, 
and the precious pipe fell to the roadway. 
Bamdale was down in a second, and picked it 
up in two pieces. The stem was broken within 
an inch of the marvellous bowl. He lamented 
over it with a chastened grief which here and 
there a smoker and an enthusiast will under- 
stand. The pathos of the situation may be 
caviare to the general, but the true amateur in 
pipes will sympathise with him. I have an ugly 
old meerschaum of my own which cheered me 
through a whole campaign, and, poor as I am, I 
would not part with it or break it for the price 
of this story. 

Bamdale was displaying his mangled darling 
to Papa Leland in the salle k manger, when 
Demetri Agryopoulo came in with a friend and 
went out again after a stay of two or three 
minutes. Bamdale did not notice him, but 
Jimmy met him point-blank at the door, and 
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made way for him to pass. The two friends 
crossed over to Stamboul and went to the bazaar 
with their dragoman, and there chaffered with a 
skilled old Turkish artificer who asked just ten 
times what he meant to take for the job, and 
finally took it at only twice his bottom price. 
A silver band was all it needed to restore it, 
and it was promised that the work should be 
done and the pipe ready to be called for at 
noon on the morrow. It chanced that as the 
friends left the bazaar they ran full against their 
Greek enemy, who raised his hat with well- 
dissembled rage, and stalked on. The Greek 
by ill hap passed the stall of the man to whom 
the precious pipe had been entrusted. Barn- 
dale had smoked this remarkable pipe that 
morning in the Greek's view in the reading- 
room, and Demetri knew it again at a glance. 
It lay there on the open stall in its open case. 
Now Demetri Agryopoulo was not a thief, and 
would have scorned theft under common cir- 
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cumstances. But, for revenge, and its sweet 
sake, there was no baseness to which he would 
not stoop. The stall's phlegmatic proprietor 
drowsed with the glass mouthpiece of his narg- 
hilly between his lips. The opposite shops 
were empty. Not a soul observed. Demetri 
Agryopoulo put forth his hand and seized the 
pipe. The case closed with a little snap, the 
whole thing went like lightning into his breast 
pocket, and he sauntered on. He had heard 
Barndale's lament to Leland Senior : ' I 
wouldn't have done it,' said Bamdale, ' for a 
hundred pounds — for five hundred. It was the 
most valued souvenir I have.' So Agryopoulo 
Bey marched off happy in his revengeful mind. 
There was quite a whirlwind of emotion in 
the old Turk's stall at noon on the following 
day. The precious wonderful pipe, souvenir 
of dead Antoletti, greatest of modem sculptors, 
had disappeared, none could say whither. The 
old Turk was had up before the British Consul ; 
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but his character for honesty, his known wealth, 
the benevolence of his character, his own good 
honest old face, all pleaded too strongly for him. 
He was ordered to pay the price set on the 
pipe ; but Bamdale refused to take a price for 
it, and the old artificer and tradesman thereupon 
thanked him with flowing and beautiful Oriental 
courtesy. It was settled that the pipe had been 
stolen from the stall by some passer-by, but, as 
a matter of course, no suspicion fell upon the 
Greek. Why should it ? 

When the time came for the httle party to 
leave Constantinople, and to take the boat for 
Smyrna, Barndale and his friend went first 
aboard with packages of Eastern produce 
bought for lihan ; and Lilian herself with her 
father and mother followed half-an-hour later, 
under the care of the faithful George, whom I 
dehght to remember. The Greek was aboard 
when the two yoimg Englishmen reached the 
boat. To their surprise he addressed them. 
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Lifting his hat formally he said, in admirable 
English : 

' Gentlemen, our quarrel is not over, but it 
can wait for a little time. We shall meet 
again/ 

With that he bowed and turned away. 
Leland ran after him, and, uncovering, stood 
bareheaded before him. 

* I owe you an apology,' he said. * I am 
extremely sorry and very much ashamed of my 
part in the quarrel.' ^ 

' I care little for your shame,' said Demetri 
Agryopoulo, with his voice quite low and calm 
and his eyes ablaze. ' I do not care about 
your shame, but you shall live to be more 
sorry than you are.' 

He went down the ladder by the side of the 
boat, and was pulled away in a caique. As he 
went he laughed to himself, and pulled out 
Barndale's pipe — ^remembrancer of his mean 
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triumph, since repaired by his own hands. He 
filled and lit it, smoking calmly as the sturdy 
caiquejee pulled him across the Golden Horn. 
Suddenly the caique fouled with another, and 
there came a volley of Turkish oaths and 
objurgations. The Ghreek looked up, and saw 
Miss Leland in the other boat. Her eyes were 
fixed upon him and the pipe. He passed his 
hand lazily over the bowl and took the pipe 
indolently from his lips, and addressed himself 
to the caiquejee. The boats got clear of each 
other. Lilian, coming aboard the boat, could 
not get speech with Barndale until \hQ, steamer 
was well under way. By then, she had time 
to think the matter over, and had come to the 
conclusion that she would say nothing about it. 
For, womanlike, she was half jealous of the 
pipe, and she was altogether afraid of two 
things — ^first, that Barndale would leave her to 
go back to Constantinople ; and next, that the 
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Greek and he would enter on a deadly quarrel. 
For she had a general belief that all Orientals 
were bloodthirsty. But the meerschaum pipe 
was not yet done with, and it played its part in 
a tragedy before its tale was fully told. 
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CHAPTEE m. 

The English party reached London in the 
middle of July, and made haste out of it — 
Lilian and her elders to peacefiil Suffolk, where 
they had a house they visited rarely ; and her 
lover and her brother to Thames Ditton, where 
these two inseparables took a house-boat, 
aboard which they Kved in Bohemian and 
barbaric ease, hke rovers of the deep. Here 
they fished, and swam, and boated, and grew 
daily more and more mahogany coloured 
beneath the glorious summer sun. They 
cooked their own steaks, and ate with ravenous 
appetites, and enjoyed themselves like the two 
wholesome young giants they were, and grew 
and waxed in muscle, and appetite, and ruddi- 
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ness until a city clerk had gone wild with envy, 
beholding them. Their demands . for beer 
amazed the landlord of the historic ' Swan/ 
and their absorption of steaks left the village 
butcher in astonishment. 

But in the midst of all this a purpose came 
upon Bamdale quite suddenly one day as he 
lay beneath the awning, intent on doing nothing. 
He had not always been a wealthy man. 
There had been a time when he had had to 
write for a living, or, at least, to eke a not 
over-plentiful living out. At this time his 
name was known to the editors of most 
magazines. He had written a good deal of 
graceful verse, and one or two pretty idyllic 
stories, and there were people who looked very 
hopefully on him as a rising light of literature. 
His sudden accession to wealth had almost 
buried the poor taper of his genius when the 
hands of Love triumphant took it suddenly at 
the time of that lazy lounge beneath the 
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awning, and gave it a chance once more. He 
was meditating, as lovers will, upon his own 
imworthinesa and the all-worthy attributes of 
the divine Lilian. And it came to him to do 
something — such as in him lay — to be more 
worthy of her. * I often used to say,' he said 
now within himself, ' that if I had time and 
money I would try to write a comedy. Well 
then, here goes. Not one of the flimsy Byron 
or Burnand frivohties, but a comedy with heart 
in it, and motive in it, and honest, patient 
labour/ 

So, all on fire with this laudable ambition, 
he set to work at once. The plot had been 
laid long since, in the old impecunious hard- 
working days. He revised it now and 
strengthened it. Day after day the passers by 
upon the silent highway came in sight of this 
bronzed young giant under his awning, with a 
pipe in his mouth and a vast bottle by his side, 
and beheld him enthusiastically scrawling, or 
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gazing with fixed eye at nothing in particular 
on the other side of the river. Once or twice 
being caught in the act of declaiming fragments 
of his dialogue, by easy-going scullers who 
pulled silently round the side of the house- 
boat, he dashed into the interior of that aquatic 
residence with much precipitation. At other 
times his meditations were broken in upon by 
the cheery invitations and restless invasions of 
a wild tribe of the youth of Twickenham and 
its neighbourhood who had a tent in a field 
hard by, and whose joy at morning, noon, and 
night, was beer. These savages had an 
accordion and a penny whistle and other 
instruments of music wherewith to make the 
night unbearable and the day a heavy burden. 
They were known as ' The Tribe of the 
Scorchers,' and were a happy and a genial 
people, but their presence was inimical to the 
rising hopes of the drama. Nevertheless, 
Bamdale worked, and the comedy gi-ew little 
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by little towards completion. James, out 
wardly cynical regarding it, was inwardly de- 
lighted. He believed in Bamdale with a full 
and firm conviction ; and he used to read his 
friend's work at night, or listen to it when 
Barndale read, with internal enthusiasm and 
an exterior of coolness. Bamdale knew him 
through and through, and in one scene in the 
comedy had drawn the better part of him to 
the life. Hearing this scene read over, it 
occurred to the genial youth himself that he 
would like to play the part. 

' Billy, old man,' said he, ' I think Sir 
What's-his-name there's about my style of man. 
Before you put that immortal work upon the 
public stage you'd better try an amateur per- 
formance carefully rehearsed. You play 
George EondeL I'll play Sir What's-his-name. 
Easily fill up the other characters. Ladies 
from London. Week's rehearsals. Bring it 
out at your own place at Christmas.' 
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Baxndale caught at this idea so eagerly that 
he sat down that evening and wrote to a 
London manager requesting him to secure the 
services of three famous actresses, whom he 
named, for the first week of the next year. 
He stipulated also fdr the • presence of a com- 
petent stage manager through the whole week, 
and promised instructions with respect to 
scenery, and so forth, later on. In his 
enthusiasm he drew up a hst of critics and 
authors to invite, and he and Leland straight- 
way began to study their respective parts. It 
was getting near the end of August now, and 
the evenings began to close in rapidly. The 
river was quite deserted as a rule by eight 
o'clock, and then the two friends used to re- 
hearse one especial scene. There was a quarrel 
in this scene which, but for the intervening 
hand of the deus ex machinfi, bade fair to be 
deadly. When, after repeated trials, they 
warmed to their work, and got hold of some- 
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thing like the passion of their part, a listener 
might have acquitted them of all play-acting, 
and broken in himself to prevent bloodshed. 
For they both started from the assumption that 
the tones of the stage must be gradually built 
up into power from those used in ordinary 
speech, and so they avoided the least taint of 
staginess, and were on their way to become 
rather better actors than the best we have just 
now. 

Leland's temperament was not of a nature 
to persuade him to perpetual effort in any 
direction ; and so, whilst Barndale worked, 
the other amateur relieved vacuity with bil- 
liards. It got into a settled habit with him 
at last to leave Barndale nightly at his comedy, 
and to return to the house-boat at an hour 
little short of midnight. He would find Barn- 
dale still at work writing by the light of a 
lamp grown dim with incrustations of self- 
immolated insects. Moths fluttered to this 
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light in incredible numbers, and literal thou- 
HandH of lives were thus sacrificed nightly at the 
drama's shrine. It was nearly midnight, and 
as black as a wolfs mouth, when Leland sculled 
up from the * Swan * to spend his last night but 
one aboard the house-boat. 

'Billy, old man,' he cried, bursting in 
suddenly ; * look here I Ain't I in for it now ? 
Keiid this ! ' 

Ho handed to his friend a letter which 
Harndale read in silence. 

' This is awkward/ the latter said after a 
long, gmvo pause. 

Leland sat in constrained solemnity for 
awhile, but by-and-by a genial grin spread 
over his features, and he chuckled in deep 
eiyoyment. 

* It's a h\rk for all that, Billy. We shall 
have the noble Demetri here next, I suppose. 
Liet*8 hire him for the great Christmas show. 
'' !5ignor Demetri Agryopoulo will appear in his 
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great stiletto trick, frustrated by Billy Bamdale, 
the Bounding Brother of the Bosphorus." ' 

'What is to be done?' said Bamdale, 
ignoring his companion's flippancies. 

' Yes,' said Leland, sitting down and grow- 
ing suddenly grave. ' What's to be done ? 
Eead the letter out, Billy, and let's consider the 
thing seriously.' 

Barndale read aloud. 

' My very dear Friend, — ^At what time you 
was at Constantinople, when trouble came, you 
made promise that you would not forget me 
if my poor Demetri should trouble about you. 
When you last wrote to 'me this was made again 
— the promise. My life for not one moment is 
safe. My aunt is dead and my possessions are 
now mine, but there is no friend in all the 
world. Demetri is mad. Of him I know not 
when I am safe. I fly then to London, where 
all is safe. But there it is not possible that I 
should be alone. If there is any lady in the 
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circle of your knowledge who would be kind 
with me, and permit that I should live with 
her, it will have for ever my gratitude. I 
shall go as of old to the Palace Hotel at West- 
minster. Two days beyond this letter I shall 
be there. 

* Always your friend, 
*Thecla Pebzio.' 

After the reading of this epistle, the friends 
sat in silence, regarding each other with grave 
looks. In the silence they could hear the 
river lapping against the bank, and the rusthng 
of the boughs on the roof, and the moaning 
and sighing of the wind. But they could not 
hear the suppressed breathing of Demetri 
Agryopoulo where he stood knee-deep in water 
below the house-boat window, hstening to 
their talk. Yet there he stood, not knowing 
that he was not on dry land ; drunk with rage 
and jealousy ; with murder plainly written in his 
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heart and eyes, and all his blood on fire. He 
threw his soul into his ears, and listened. 

'This letter has been a long time on its 
way, surely,' said Barndale, referring to the 
date. 'It can't take three weeks to bring a 
letter from Constantinople.' 

' Where's the envelope ? ' asked. Leland. 
' Look at that, and see what the London date 



is.' 



The home stamp made it clear that the 
letter had reached England ten days back. 

' My man brought it down this afternoon, 
the lazy scamp ! ' said Leland. ' He has never 
been near those blessed chambers since I left 
till now. A pile of letters came together, but 
I took no notice.' 

' Listen to me,' said Barndale. ' You have 
done harm enough in this matter already, 
Jimmy, and you must do no more. You must 
keep clear of her. I will send her down to my 
sister for a time. Sophy is a good girl, and 
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will be glad to have a companion whilst I am 
away. I will go up to town to-morrow and 
see Miss Perzio. You stay here. I shall 
either wire to you or come back in the even- 
ing.' 

The weather had been hot and clear for 
weeks together, and the traditions of English 
summer were preparing to enforce themselves 
by the common thunderstorm. The wind 
moaned in swift and sudden gusts, and the 
distant thunder rumbled threateningly. The 
listener outside misheard this speech thus : 

* You will be glad of a companion whilst I 
am away. I will go up to town to-morrow and 
see Miss Perzio.' 

He ground his teeth, and clenched his 
hands, and held himself in resolute silence, 
fighting against the instinct which prompted 
him to cry aloud and dash in upon the two, 
and either slay them both, or sell his own hfe, 
then and there. But reflecting on the certainty 
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of defeat, unarmed as he was, and dreading to 
dedare himself too soon, and so put his enemy 
upon his guard, he fought the instinct down. 
Yet so strong was it upon him that he knew 
that sooner or later it would master him. He 
waded to the shore and crept along the field in 
the thick darkness, groping his way with both 
hands. Turning, he could see the duU gleam 
of the river, and the house-boat bulking black 
against it. He stood watching, whilst within 
and without the storm swept swiftly up. Dead 
silence. Then a creeping whisper in the grass 
at his feet and in the trees about him, but no 
wind. Then the slow dropping of heavy rain 
— drop, drop, drop — hke blood. Then a fierce 
and sudden howl from the wind, hke some 
hoarse demon's signal, and the storm began. 
But what a puny storm was that which raged 
outside could one have seen the tempest in this 
murderous soul ! Not all the tones of great 
material nature's diapason could find this 
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tortured spirit voice enough. Yet to find the 
very heavens in tune with his mood brought 
the Greek to a still madder ecstasy of passion. 

At such times the mind, fearful for herself, 
catches at phrases and fancies, as drowning men 
catch at straws. So now, with terrible irrele- 
vance, his mind caught at the simple 
couplet : — 

Nenni, nenni, vattiemie, non me st^ chiu' ^ seccar 
Sta rosa che pretienne non la sto manco ^ gardar I 

There was nothing for the mind to hold to 
except that it was the last song the run- 
away Thecla had sung to him. He did not 
remember this, and had only a half conscious- 
ness of the words themselves. But in this mad 
whirl of the spiritual elements the mind was 
glad to chng to anything, and turned the 
refrain over, and over, and over, 

Nennf , nenni, vattienne, non me silk chiu' ^ seccar 
Sta rosa che pretienne non la sto manco ^ gardar ! 

Eain, and wind, and thunder, and lightning. 
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had their time without and within. Peace 
came to the summer heavens, and the pale 
stars took the brief night with beauty. But to 
the firmament of his soul no star of peace 
returned. There dwelt night and chaos. If 
his passion were blind, the blindness was wilful. 
For he saw clearly the end of what he meant 
to do, and chose it. Whatever his love might 
have been worth, he had been robbed of it, 
and for him life ended there. He was but an 
automaton of vengeance now. 

So having set resolve before him, and 
having done with it, he went his way. His 
plan was long since laid, and was simple 
enough. Demetri Agryopoulo was not the man 
to perplex himself with details untU the time 
came for them to be usefiil. When that time 
came he could rely upon himself for invention. 
And so his plan was simply to take James 
Leland alone, and then and there to put an 
end to him. He had taken a room in a river- 
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side public-house near Kingston, and thither 
he walked. He made some gnm excuse for 
the lateness of the hour and his bedraggled 
garments to the drowsy ostler who had sat up 
for him, and calmed the drowsy ostler's grumbles 
by a gift of half-a-crown. Then he drank a 
glass of neat brandy, and went to bed and 
slept like an innocent child. 

Next morning he was up early, ate a 
cheerful breakfast, delighted his host with 
foreign afiabiUties, paid his bill, and went away 
by train to London. Leaving his luggage in 
a cloak-room at the station, he took a stroll 
about town, dropping into public-houses here 
and there, and drinking terrible brandy. At 
home he drank wastica^ as EngUshmen drink 
beer, and brandy was insipid as water to his 
palate, and had just now almost as little efiect 
upon his head. Demetri Agryopoulo had dis- 
covered the one secret of the true dissembler, 
that he who controls his features controls his 
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mind. A man who can put a smile on his 
face while torments rack him, can thereby 

calm the torments. The resolute will which 
arrests the facial expression of grief or rage, 
allays the grief or rage. He went about with 
an aspect of calm insouciance, and therefore 
with a feeling of calm and ease within. Yet 
he was like one who walks with a madman, 
knowing that if his own courage should for 
one instant seem to waver, the maniac will be 
upon him. In his journey to town he had 
been alone, and between one station and 
another he had opened his portmanteau and 
taken therefrom a small breech-loading re- 
volver and a stiletto. He laid his hand upon 
these now and again, and smiled to himself. 

The afternoon grew into evening. He 
took train to Wimbledon, and thence struck 
across country in the direction of the house- 
boat. He skirted the village with its strag- 
gling hghts, and made his way across the 
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fields to the river side. Nearing the boat 
cautiously, he ensconced himself in the bushes 
on the bank, and watched and listened. 
There were two voices audible. Bamdale 
and Leland were engaged in serious and in- 
deed in angry talk. There was a woman in the 
question apparently, and it would seem that 
the friends were quarrelling concerning her. 
But the Greek soon heard enough to convince 
him that this woman was not Thecla Perzio. 
The voices grew louder, and some open 
breach of the peace seemed imminent. The 
friends were rehearsing their own especial 
scene in Bamdale's comedy. 

It becomes necessary to this history at this 
point to set forth the fact that one Hodges, 
resident in the village, had within an hour of 
this time received intelligence of the straying 
of a cow. This man was a yokel of no interest 
to us, apart from this one episode in his career. 
He had supplied the inmates of the house-boat 
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with new milk and fresh butter from the time 
of their first coming. And it was he who had 
set afloat a report, not unknown at the historic 
' Swan,' to the effect that ' for all so sweet as 
them two young gents did go about wi' one 
another, they was a naggin' like blazes every 
night/ He came by now, driving his recovered 
cow before him, and passed .within a foot of the 
Greek, who lay as still as death in the brush- 
wood. The quarrel, when at its height, ceased 
suddenly, and the voices fell so low that neither 
Hodges nor the Greek could hear anything 
more than a murmur. The amateurs were 
criticising the dialogue and its rendering over 
pipes and beer. 

' Well,' said Hodges, addressing vacancy, 
' if theer ain't murder afore long, it i^ a pity.' 

Then the bovine Hodges went his way. 
Events supplied him with an excitement which 
lasted him for life ; and the younger Hodges 
who has succeeded to his father's cows and 
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remembrances, will not willingly let die the 
story of his progenitor's association with this 
tragic tale. 

The Greek lay hidden in the bushes, and 
listened to the soft retreating steps in the field 
and the murmur of voices in the boat. By- 
and-by the door opened, and the friends 
appeared. 

' I shall not come back by the late train 
now, Jimmy,' Barndale said, as he placed a 
small portmanteau in the dingy. . * You had 
better come down with me to the " Swan " and 
scull up again.' 

' No,' said Lei and, unconscious of the im- 
pending fate, * I'll walk down for the boat to- 
morrow. If I get down there to-night I shall 
stay, and I want to write some letters. Good- 
bye, old fellow. Send us a line in the morn- 
ing.' 

' All right,' said Barndale. ' Good-bye.' 

The sculls dipped, and he shot into the 
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darkness. For a few minutes we follow Barn- 
dale. He pulled down stream rapidly, for the 
train by which he intended to reach town was 
already nearly due. There was nobody at the 
landing place. He fastened the boat, and seiz- 
ing his small portmanteau, dashed at full speed 
into the road, ran all the way to the station, 
and threw himself into the train panting, and 
just in time. At the bottom of the station steps 
he had spilt a countryman, to whom he threw 
out a hurried apology. The countryman was 
Mr. Hodges. 

The Greek listened until the measured beat 
of Bamdale's sculls had lost itself in silence. 
Then he crept forward from the bushes, stepped 
lightly to the margin of the stream, laid both 
hands on a sturdy branch which drooped above 
the house-boat, and swung himself light as a 
feather to the after deck The door of the rear 
room, which served the inmates as a kitchen, 
was unsecured and open. He passed through, 
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pistol in hand, and trod the matted floor 
stealthily, drawn and guided by the tiny beam 
of light which issued from the interstice 
between it and the doorway. With the motion 
of the boat the door beat idly and noiselessly 
to and fro, so that the beam was cut off at 
regular intervals, and at regular intervals again 
shone forth, keeping time with the Greek's 
noiseless footsteps, and his beating heart and 
his bated breath, and altogether taking to 
itself that importance and force which trifles 
always have in moments of intense passion or 
suffering. Even yet he would not let the mad- 
man within him loose. Even yet he would 
hold him back until he saw the object of his 

hate and rage, and then 

The dotor swung to and fro gently, and the 
Greek approached it with his hand, when 
suddenly the unconscious Leland from within 
banged it to noisily and fixed the hasp. Then 
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with one resolute action Demetri threw it back 
and stepped into the doorway, pistol in hand. 
Leland rose and turned. He saw the Greek, 
and read murder in his face, and dashed him- 
self upon him. But the murderous hand was ^. 
quick and true. One shot rang out, and Leland, r"' 
with outcast arms, fell backwards. The Greek, 
with a hand on the table, looked down upon 
him. Not a struggle or a groan stirred the 
prone figure. Demetri threw the revolver 
through the open window, and heard the 
splash with which it fell into the water. He 
drew the stiletto from his bosom, and threw that 
after it. Then closing the door lightly, and 
stepping still on tiptoe as though he feared to 
wake that prone figure from its awful sleep, he 
swung himself on shore again. 

' Our rustic friend,' he said to himself as he 
stood and looked upon the boat, bulking black 
against the dull gleam of the river, like some 

p2 
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uncouth animal standing at the bank and 
peering landward with fiery eyes, 'our rustic 
friend may not foi^et his prophecy.' 

Therewith he went his way again, and the 
darkness shrouded him. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

What should bring fashion, and wealth, and 
beauty in one charming person up to London 
from the coimtry at the latter end of August ? 
The town house long since dismantled for the 
grand tour now finished — the charms of the 
season abandoned for peaceful Sufiblk — ^why 
should Lilian care to return thus at the fag end 
of London's feast of folly ? Has the bronzed 
and bearded Barndale anything to do with it ? 
Lady Dives Luxor gives a ball; and Lady 
Dives, being Lilian's especial patroness and 
guardian angel and divinity, insists on Lilian 
being present thereat. This ball is designed as 
the crowning festivity of a brilliant year ; and 
to Lilian, blest with youth and beauty and high 
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spirits, and such a splendid lover, shall it not 
be a night to remember until the grey curtain 
fall on the close of the last season, and nothing 
is any more remembered ? But a cloud of sad- 
ness settles on Lilian's charming face when she 
misses the bronzed and bearded. Lady Dives 
knows all about the engagement, and is enthu- 
siastic over it ; and, when Lilian has a second's 
time to snatch an enquiry concerning the absent 
one, she answers, ' He has never been near me 
once. I wrote him a special note, and told him 
you were coming. He will be here.' So Lady 
Dives strives to chase the cloud. Bamdale 
does, not come, having never, in point of fact, 
received that special note which Lady Dives 
had despatched to him. So the ball is a weari- 
ness, and Lilian goes back with mamma to the 
hotel with quite drooping spirits. She makes 
excuses for the absent Barndale, but fancies .all 
manner of things in her feminine fashion, 
preiferring to believe in fevers and boat ac- 
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cidents and other horrors rather than think that 
a valet has been lazy or a postman inaccurate. 

Papa Leland, who is here to take care of his 
womankind, has ideas of his own on some matters. 

' Hang your swell hotels/ says Papa Leland; 
' I always stop at the Westminster, It's near 
the House, and quite convenient enough for 
anywhere/ 

It was thus that Lilian found herself under 
the same roof with Thecla Perzio, who lived 
there with a sore and frightened heart, waiting 
for that shallow lover who had caught her in 
love's toils, and broken up her life for her, and 

who now left her poor appeal unanswered, 

» 

Poor indiscreet little Thecla had a suite of 
rooms on the first floor, and lived alone within 
them with her Greek maid, and agonised. She 
was for ever peering furtively through the door 
when any manly step sounded in the corridor, 
but she never saw the form she waited for. 
But it chanced, the morning after the ball, that 
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she opened her door and looked out upon the 
corridor at the sound of Papa Leland's footstep. 
Papa Leland went by briskly ; but Lilian 
caught sight of her and knew her in a moment, 
and stayed to speak. The two girls had been 
too closely engaged with their respective love- 
makings to form any very close acquaintance 
with each other ; but during a week's imprison- 
ment on board ship the friendships of women, 
and especially of young and gentje-hearted 
women, advance very rapidly. They had 
parted with a great deal of mutual liking, and 
met again now with mutual pleasure. In a 
minute lihan was seated in the poor little 
Greek's big and dreary parlour. She was a 
proud creature was httle Thecla, and would not 
chatter with her maid. She had given nobody 
her confidence ; and now, having once confessed 
that she was unhappy, she broke out, with her 
pretty head on Lilian's lap, and had a grand, 
refreshing, honest cry. That over, she set forth 
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her story. She told how Demetri was madly, 
foolishly jealous ; how he had tried to murder 
the gentleman of whom he was jealous ; and 
how at last, finding herself alone in the world, 
and being afraid of Demetri, she had sought an 
asylum in England. She did not say of whom 
Demetri was jealous, and Lilian had not the 
remotest notion of the truth. It very soon 
came out, however ; and then Lihan was sore 
afraid for Thecla Perzio's happiness. She had 
no great belief in her brother. She loved him 
very much ; but she was dimly afraid that 
James was an impracticable and unmarriable 
man, a person who could set all the wiles and 
all the tenderness of the sex at calm defiance — 
a born bachelor. And, besides that, being, in 
spite of her many charms and virtues, an 
Englishwoman, she had a natural and ridicu- 
lous objection to the marriage of any person 
whom she valued to any other person of foreign 
blood, excepting in the case of British royalty. 
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in whose foreign matches she felt unfeigned de- 
light — ^wherefore, Heaven, perchance, knoweth. 
But then Lilian was not a woman of a logical 
turn of mind ; she was inconsistent and amiable, 
as good girls always are ; and being strongly 
opposed to marriages of this kind in general, de- 
termined to lay herself out, heart and soul, for 
the prosperity of this particular arrangement. 
So she kissed Thecla vivaciously, and went to 
mamma, and persuaded that estimable lady to 
a visit to Thames Ditton in search of James. 
Mamma, havmg regard to the missing Barndale, 
and being in some matronly alarm for him, con- 
sented, and the two set out together. 

Barndale in the meantime had gone to his 
own chambers, and had there smoked many 
deUberative and lonely pipes. When he came 
near to the enterprise he had so readily under- 
taken in his friend's behalf, he began to feel 
signally nervous and uncomfortable about it. 
Of course he did not for one moment think of 
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resigning it ; but he was puzzled, and in his be- 
puzzlement retired within himself to concoct a 
plan of action. Having definitely failed in this 
attempt, he resolved to go off at once without 
preparation, and ask at the hotel for Miss Perzio, 
and then a round, imvamished tale deliver. 
This resolution formed, he started at once and 
hurried, lest it should break by the way. 
Lilian and he were within twenty yards of each 
other, neither of them knowing it, when his 
cab rushed up to the door of the hotel. 

Lilian knew the house-boat and its ways. 
One of the Amphibia of Ditton conveyed the 
two ladies in a capacious boat to the aquatic 
residence of the two friends. Lilian stepped 
lightly to the fore deck, and assisted mamma 
from the boat. 

' They are both away,' said Lilian, smiling 
and blushing. *And the careless creatures 
have left the doors open. We will wait for 
them and give them a surprise.' 
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The two women, full of fluttering com- 
placency, entered the living room. Lilian 
went first, and fell upon her knees with a 
sudden shriek, beholding the prone figure on 
the floor ; the mother darted to her side, saw 
and partly understood, whipped out a vinai- 
grette, seized a caraffe of water, and applied 
those innocent restoratives at once. Neither 
mother nor daughter had time to think of 
anything worse than a fainting fit, until Lilian, 
who had taken her brother's head upon her 
lap, found blood upon her hands. Then she 
turned white to the very lips, and tore open the 
blue serge coat and waistcoat. The white flannel 
shirt beneath was caked with blood. The two 
women moaned, but not a finger faltered. 
They opened the shirt tenderly, and there, on 
the right breast, saw a dull blue stain with a 
crimson thread in the middle of it. A gunshot 
wound looks to unaccustomed eyes altogether 
too innocent a thing to account for death or 
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even for serious danger. But tlie cold pallor 
of the face and body, the limp and helpless 
hmbs betokened something terrible. 

' Take his poor head, mamma/ cried Lilian ; 
and she darted from the cabin to the deck. 
The boatman was lounging quietly in the boat 
some thirty yards down stream. She called 
to him aloud — 

* Go for a doctor. My brother is dying here. 
Be quick, be quick, be quick!' she almost 
screamed as the man stared at her. Under- 
standing at last, the fellow snatched up his sculls 
and dashed through the water. Lilian flew 
back to her brother ; and while the two women, 
not knowing what to do further, sat support- 
ing the helpless head together; a man leapt 
aboard. 

' You called for a doctor, madam,' he said 
quietly. ^I am a surgeon. Permit me to 
assist you.' 

The women made way for him. He was 
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a youngish man, with a sunburnt complexion 
and grey hair, a gentleman beyond denial, and 
beyond doubt self-possessed and accustomed 
to obedience. They trusted him at once. He 
raised the recumbent figure to a couch, and 
then looked at the wound. He turned over 
the lappel of the coat and glanced at it. He 
had a habit of speaking to himself. 

' Pistol shot,' he muttered. ' Close quarters. 
Coat quite burned. Decimal three-fifty or 
thereabouts I fancy from the look of it. Ah, 
here it is! Have you a penknife or a pair 
of scissors, madam ^ That small knife will do. 
Thank you.' 

A dexterous touch, and from the Uttle 
gaping lips carved by the penknife's point in 
the muscle of the back rolled out a flattened 
piece of lead with jagged edges like a battered 
shilling, but a trifle thicker. 

' Yes,' said the surgeon, laying it on the 
table ; ' decimal three-fifty. What's this ? 
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Wound on the head. Your handkerchief, 
please. Cold water. Thank you/ 

His busy and practised hands were at work 
all the while. 

* Now, ladies, wait here for a few 'moments. 
I must bring help.' 

* Stop one minute ! ' cried the mother. * Is 
he in danger ? ' 

* Grave danger.' 
'WiUhedie?' 

' Not if I can help it.' And with that the 
stranger leaped on shore, and ran like a race- 
horse across the fields and into the nearest 
house, where he turned out the residents in a 
body, and made them unship a five-barred 
gate. There were plenty of cushions in th^ 
boat, and he wasted no time in getting others. 
The helpers beaten up by the doctor worked 
with a will ; and one ran oflT in advance and 
seized upon a punt belonging to the Campers 
Out, and set it at the end of the house-boat, 
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towards the shore. Over this they bore 
Leland, and laid him on the cushions which 
the doctor had arranged upon the gate. Then 
they carried him into the * Swan ' and got him 
to bed there. 

Lilian and her mother, trembling and 
struggling with their tears, followed the 
bearers. The crowd which always accom- 
panies disaster, even in a village, made its 
conunents as the melancholy little cortege went 
along, and Lilian could not fail to overhear. 
Hodges was there. 

* I know'd what it ud come to,' proclaimed 
Hodges loudly. *They was a naggin' every 
night, like mad, they was. I told you all 
what it ud come to.' 

* So a did,' said others in the crowd. Then 
some one asked ' Where's t'other chap ? ' and 
in the murmur Lilian heard her lover's name 
again and again repeated. 

She knew w^ell enough — she could not fail 
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to know — the meaning of the murmurs; but 
she started as though she had been struck 
when Hodges said aloud, so that all might 
hear — 

* They was a naggin' again last night, an' 
then theer was a shot ; and then ten minutes 
arterwards that Bamdale bolts and knoci^s me 
over at the bottom o' the station steps. What's 
all that pint to ? ' 

* Oh,' said another, * there can't be no mortal 
shadder of a doubt who done it/ 

s 

For a moment these cruel words turned 
her faint ; but the swift reaction of certainty 
and resolve which followed them nerved her 
and braced her for all the troublous times to 
come. She waited calmly until all had been 
done that could be done. Then when the 
doctor had left his patient, she took him 
apart. 

' My brother has been wounded by a 
pistol shot ? * she asked him very bravely and 
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Steadily. The doctor nodded. *I must find 
out who did it,' she went on, looking him full 
in the face with her hazel eyes. 

*The people here seem to suspect a 
Mr.. ' 

She snatched the word out of the doctor's 
mouth. 

*My brother's dearest friend, sir. Why, 
sir, they would have died for each other.' 

* As you would for one of them ? ' said the 
doctor to himself. 

'You have experience in these matters, 
sir. Will you help me to examine the boat ? 
There may perhaps be something there to help 
us to track the criminal.' 

The doctor had but the poorest opinion of 
this scheme. * But, yes,' he said, he would go, 
and then fell to thinking aloud. * Poor thing. 
Wonderfully plucky. Bears it well. Brother 
half killed. Lover suspected. Go ! Of course 
111 go. Why the devil shouldn't I ? ' And he 
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marched along unconscious of his utterances or 
of the heightened colour and the look of 
momentary surprise in liUan's face. ' Pretty 
girl, too/ said the doctor, in audible thought. 
* Devihsh pretty ! Good girl, I should fancy. 
Like the looks of her. Hard lines, poor thing 
— ^hard lines ! ' 

They reached the bank and walked across 
the punt into the house-boat. As she entered 
the door Lilian gave a cry, and dashed at the 
table ; then turned and held up before the 
doctor's eyes a meerschaum pipe — the identical 
Antoletti meerschaum stolen in the Stamboul 
Bazaar by Demetri Agryopoulo. 

* This is it !' she gasped. 'The clue I Oh, 
it is certain I It is true ! Who else could have 
wished him ill ? ' 

Then she told the doctor the story of the 
pipe. She told her tale in verbal lightning. 
Every sentence flashed forth a fiict; and in 

e2 
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sixty seconds or thereabouts the doctor was a 
man convinced. 

But meantime where was Bamdale ? Poor 
Leland could tell them nothing. For many a 
day he would bear no questioning. Could her 
lover, Lilian asked herself, have started for the 
ball last night, and come to any damage by the 
way? 

* Here is a letter,* said the doctor, quietly 
taking up something from the table. 'A 
lady's handwriting. Postmark, Constanti- 
nople.' 

He drew the letter from its envelope and 
read it as coolly as if he had a right to read 
it. 

* The story is clear enough,' he said. ' The 
lady is in London. Your brother knew of her 
presence there. The Greek you speak of has 
followed her. The pipe proves his presence 
here. But how did he find out with whom the 
lady was in correspondence ? * 
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' That I cannot guess,' said liliau. 

It had been late in the afternoon when 
Lilian and her mother reached the house-boat 
first. Twilight had fallen when the doctor and 
the girl started to walk back together. Lilian, 
turning to look at the house-boat as they went, 
seized the doctor by the shoulder. He turned 
and looked at her. She pointed to a figure in 
the fields. 

* The Greek ! ' she whispered. 

iShe was right. Demetri Agryopoulo had 
come back again with twilight to the scene of 
his crime, drawn by an impulse, passionate, 
irresistible, supreme. 

The doctor ran straight for him, leaping the 
hedge like a deer. Lilian, mad with the ex- 
citement of the moment, followed she knew 
not how. Demetri Agiyopoulo tiuned and 
awaited the arrival of these two onward-rushing 
figures calmly. The doctor laid a hand upon 
him. 
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' I arrest you on a charge of murder,' he 
said, gasping for breath. 

'Bah I' said Demetri Agryopoulo quietly^ 
and threw the doctor's hand aside. 

The doctor seized him again, but he was 
spent and breathless. The Greek threw him 
off as if he had been a child. 

'Are you mad ? ' he asked. ' What murder ? 
Where ? When ? ' 

'My brother's murder, here, last night,' 
panted Lihan, and flung herself, a mouse 
against a mountain, on the Greek, and 
grappled with him, and actually bore him to 
the ground. But before the doctor could lend a 
hand to aid her, Demetri was on his feet again, 
and with one bound sprang into a little skifi 
which lay with its nose upon the bank. He 
swung one of the sculls about his head, and 
shouted, ' Stand back ! ' But the doctor watched 
his time, and dashed in upon him, and before 
he knew it was strugghng in the water, whilst 
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Demetri in the skiff was a score of yards away 
tugging madly for the farther shore. The 
doctor scrambled to the bank and ran up and 
down the riverside looking for another boat. 
But he found none, and the Greek was already 
growing dim in the twilight mist. And again 
Demetri Agryopoulo went his own way, and 
the darkness shrouded him. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Thecla Fbbzio received Bamdale with much 
shyness and embarrassment ; and he, seeing 
that she was a good deal afraid of him, plucked 
up courage and treated her rather wilfully. 
He insisted on her going down to his sister at 
his own house in Surrey and staying there under 
the old maid's chaperonage, at least until such 
time as she should be able to find another suit- 
able companion. The more Thecla found her- 
self overpowered by this masterful son of Anak, 
the more she felt resigned, and comfortable, 
and peaceful, and safe. Bamdale, like the 
coward he was, felt his power and took advan- 
tage of it. He would have no * nay * on any 
grounds, but exacted immediate obedience. 
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To make things smoother he set out that after* 
noon for Surrey, saw his sister, talked her into 
a great state of sympathy for little Thecla, and 
brought her back to town by the next morn- 
ing's train. Then, having introduced the ladies 
to each other, he left them and went to his 
own chambers in King's Bench Walk. Arrived 
there he stooped at the keyhole, finding some 
trifle or other there opposing his latch-key. 
The key-hole was half-filled with putty, 
Bamdale never lost his temper. * Some genius 
takes this for a joke, I suppose,' he murmured 
philosophically, and proceeded by the aid of a 
pocket corkscrew to clear the keyhole. He 
had just succeeded when a hand was laid fami- 
liarly upou his shoulder. He turned and saw a 
stranger clean-shaven, calm, and in aspect busi- 
ness-like. 

' Mr. Barndale, I think P ' said the &miliar 
stranger. 

* Yes,' said Barndale, looking down at him 
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in a somewhat stately way, in resentment of 
the familiar hand upon his shoulder. 

* We'll do our little bit of business inside, 
sir, if you please.' 

Barndale looked at him again inquiringly, 
opened the door, walked in, and allowed the 
stranger to follow. The man entered the room 
and stood before Barndale on the hearthrug* 
He had one hand in the breast of his coat ; and 
somehow, as Barndale looked at him, he 
bethought him of the Greek who had stood with 
his hand at his breast in the Concordia Garden 
glaring at Leland. 

* I hope you'll take it quietly,' said the 
clean-shaven man, * but it's got to be done, and 
will be done whether you take it quietly or not. 
I'm an oflSicer, and it's my duty to arrest you.' 

There passed rapidly through Bamdale's 
mind the remembrance of a disputed wine-bill, 
and the service of some legal document which 
he had thrown into the fire without reading. 
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He connected the clean-shaven stranger with 
these things, and was tickled at the idea of 
being arrested for some such trifle as a hundred 
pounds. He was so far tickled that he laughed 
outright, 

* Come/ said Bamdale, still smiling, ' this is 
absurd. I'll give you a cheque at once. Are 
you empowered to give a receipt ? ' 

The clean-shaven stranger regarded him 
with a cool, observant, wary eye, 

* It's my duty to arrest you,' he said again 
quietly, * and I hope you'll come quietly and 
tnake no fuss about it.' 

' My good man,' said Bamdale, * you can't 
arrest me if I pay the money.' 

*Come, come, come, sir,' said the official, 
with calm superiority in his tone; * that's all 
very well and very pretty, but it's Mr. Leland's 
affair that I want you for, sir.' 

* Mr. Leland's affair ? ' said Bamdale. 
*That little attempted murder the night 
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before last, that's all. Now, take it quiet ; don't 
let's have any nonsense, you know.' 

The clean-shaven stranger's lips pressed 
dose together with a resolute look, and his 
hand came a little way out of the breast of his 
coat. 

* Will you have the goodness to tell me what 
you mean ? ' asked Barndale, bewildered, and a 
little angry to find himself so. 

* Well, if you worit know anything about it, 
Mr. James Leland was found yesterday in a 
house- boat at Thames Ditton, with a pistol 
bullet into him, and he ain't expected to 
recover, and that's my business along with you, 
and I'll trouble you to come quiet.' 

The tension on the oflSicial nerves made hash 
of the official's English. Barndale smote the 
mantel-piece with his clenched hand. 

* Great God!' he cried. *The Greek! 
Where is Mr. Leland?' he asked the official 
eagerly. 
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* In bed at the " Swan," abeing doctored. 
That's where he is/ replied the oflScial curtly. 
' Now, come along, and don't let's have no more 
palaver.' 

Bamdale discerned the nature of the situa- 
tion, and remained master of himself. 

' I will come with you,' he said with grave 
self-possession. 'I am somehow suspected of 
having a hand in the attempted murder of my 
friend. Now, you shall arrest me since you 
xjiust, but you shall not tie the hands of justice 
by preventing me from tracing the criminal. 
The man who has committed this crime is 
Demetri Agryopoulo, a Greek, attached to the 
Persian Embassy at Constantinople. You look 
like a shrewd and wary man." Bamdale took 
out his cheque-book and wrote a cheque for one 
hundred pounds. * When you have done with 
me, cash that cheque and spend every penny of 
it, if need be, in pursuit of that man. When it 
is gone come to me for more. When you have 
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caught him, come to me for five hundred 
pounds. "Wait a moment/ 

He sat down and wrote in a great, broad 
hand : * I promise to pay to Bearer the sum of 
Five Hundred Pounds (500/.) on the arrest of 
Demetri Agryopoulo, attach^ to the Persian 
Embassy at Constantinople ^W. Holmes Barn- 
dale.' He appended date and place, and 
handed it to the oflScer. 

* Very good, sir,' said he, waving the papers 
to and fro in the air to dry the ink, and keeping 
all the while a wary eye on Barndale. ' I know 
that my opinion goes for nothing, but if I was 
a grand jury I should throw out the bill, most 
likely. We'll make it as quiet as we can, sir ; 
but there's two of my men outside, and if there 
should be any need for force it'll have to be 
used, that's all.' 

' I shall go with you quietly,' said Barndale. 
'I have two things to impress upon you. Let 
no apparent evidence in any other direction 
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throw you off the scent on which I have set you. 
Next : send a smart man to Thames Ditton and 
let him collect evidence of all the grounds on 
which I am suspected. Now I am ready.' 

Thus torn with grief for his friend, and 
sorrow for his lover, but moved to no upbraid- 
ing of Fate for the cruel trick she had played 
him, this British gentleman surrendered himself 
to the emissary of Public Gossip and went away 
with him. 

The officer, having ideas of his own, got into 
a cab with Barndale and drove straight to Scot- 
land Yard. On the way Barndale set out the 
evidence in favour of his own theory of the 
crime and its motive. Inspector Webb's experi- 
ence of criminals was large ; but he had never 
known a criminal conduct himself after Barn- 
dale's fashion, and was convinced of his inno- 
cence, and hotly eager to be in pursuit of the 
Greek. When the cab drew up in the Yard a 
second cab drew up behind it, and from it 
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emerged two clean-shaven, quiet-looking men in 
inconspicuous dresses, whom Barndale had seen 
in King's Bench Walk as he had gone that 
afternoon to his chambers. Scarcely had they 
alighted when a third cab came up, and from it 
dashed a mahogany-coloured young man with 
grey hair, and assisted a lady to aUght. Catch- 
ing sight of Barndale, the kdy ran forward and 
took him by the arm. 

* Oh, Will,' she said, * you have heard this 
dreadful news ? ' 

* My poor child ! ' he answered. 

' This,' said Lilian, pointing out her com- 
panion, ' is Dr. Wattiss, who saved James's 
life.' 

* Hundred and Ninety-first Foot,' said the 
medical man. ' I've had considerable experience 
in gunshot wounds, and I don't think Mr. 
Leland's case at all desperate, if that's any 
comfort to anybody.' There the doctor smiled. 
^You are Mr. Barndale, I presume. Miss 
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Leland has evidence of the name and even the 
whereabouts of the scoundrel who inflicted the 
wound, and we are here to hunt him up/ 

*May I ask who's the suspected party ?^ 
asked Inspector Webb with his eye on the 
doctor. 

* Demetri Agryopoulo/ said Lilian, * a 
Greek ' 

* Attached to the Persian Embassy at Con* 
stantinople,' said Inspector Webb. * All right. 
Come with me, ma'am. This way, gentlemen.* 
And the inspector marshalled them all upstairs. 
There he gave a whispered order to an officer 
who lounged to the door, and placed his back 
against it, and there picked his teeth, insouciant. 
The inspector disappeared. In two minutes he 
was back again. 

' This way, ma'am. This way, gentlemen.* 
And he ushered all three before him up a set of 
stone stairs, down a set of stone stairs, and 
into a carpeted apartment, where sat a gentle- 

VOL. II. II 
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man of military aspect, behind a business-look- 
ing table overspread with papers. 

'You have a statement to make to me, 
I believe,' he said to Lilian with grave polite- 
ness. 

Lilian told her story without faltering and 
without superfluous words. When she men- 
tioned the pipe Dr. Wattiss drew a packet from 
his pocket and unwound it carefully, and laid 
the precious meerschaum on the table. 

' What is this statement of a nightly quarrel 
between the two residents in the house-boat, 
Webb ? ' Thus spoke the superior oflScer behind 
the business table. 

'Man named Hodges, sir,' responded the 
inspector, ' states that he overheard violent 
rows after dusk.' 

In spite of all his grief and anxiety Barn- 
dale laughed, and was about to speak in ex- 
planation when Lilian rose and laid a letter 
on the table. 
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* Will you kindly read that, sir, and then 
ask Mr. Barndale to explain ? ' she said simply. 

The military-looking official took the letter 
and read it through. It ran thus : — 

* On the Roaring Deep, 

* Thames Ditton. 

' Dear Lil, — 
' Billy has struck ile. He's at work on an 
amazing comedy with which he intends to fire 
the Thames next first of April. He and I are 
both going to appear in it at Barndale in the 
Christmas week. Meantime we rehearse a 
terrific combat nightly. 

While words of learned length and thundering sound 
Amaze the wondering rustics gathered round. 

A genial idiot, Hodges yclept, has persuaded 
the whole village that a murder is on the 
carpet, and that Billy and I are at daggers 
drawn. Don't tell him this in any of your 
letters. It's a great tribute to our acting that 
even Hodges takes us to be in earnest. I can't 
call to mind any stage row I ever listened to 

h2 
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that I shouldn't have spotted the hollowness of 
in a brace of shakes. At this minute Author 
summons Actor to Eehearsal. I close up. 
This i^crawl to tell you I haven't forgotten you. 
Would have written more, but authority's voice 
is urgent. 

* Your affectionate brother, 

'I think you had something to say, sir,' 
said the military official turning to Barndale, 
and handing the letter back to Lilian. 

'The supposed quarrel between poor 
Leland and myself is easily explained. We 
were rehearsing for amateur theatricals, almost 
nightly, in a somewhat animated scene, and I 
can only suppose that we were overheard, and 
that our play was taken for earnest.' 

' Have you any clue to the whereabouts of 
this Greek ? * the officer asked Lilian. The 
doctor broke in — 
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' Miss Leiand was describing the Greek to 
me this morning with a view to his identifica- 
tion, when a man walked into the room, said 
he had overheard the lady through the open 
window, and had seen the man she described 
two hours before. He was the boots of an 
hotel at Kingston. We came here at once, 
after sending an officer to look after him/ 

' That will do, Mr. Webb,' said the superior 
oflScial. ' There can be no necessity for detain- 
ing this gentleman.' 

Lilian and the doctor read this last sentence in 
its most superficial light, but Barndale rose and 
turned with a feeling of vast inward relief — . 

' Our bargain holds good still,' he said to 
the inspector, as they went downstairs together. 

' Yes, sir,' said the inspector, and bade the 
trio adieu with great politeness. 

They three took train for Thames Ditton at 
once, and by the way Barndale told the story 
of his arrest 
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Arrived at the historic ' Swan/ they settled 
down to their separate avocations — ^Lilian and 
the doctor to nurse Leland, and Barndale to do 
all that in him lay to track the Greek. My 
story nears its close ; and I may say at once, 
without w^ord-spinning, that Demetri Agryo- 
poulo disappeared, and was no more heard of. 
He was too wily to speak the English de- 
scribed in the advertisement of his peculiar- 
ities. He spoke German like an Alsatian, 
French like a Gascon, and Italian like a 
Piedmontese, and could pass for any one of 
the three. By what devices he held himself 
in secrecy it matters not here to say. But 
again, and for the last time in this story, 
he went his way, and the darkness shrouded 
him. 

On the day follovnng Bamdale^s arrest arid 
release, Lihan sat by her brother's bedside, 
when the door of the bedroom op6ned noise-, 
lessly, and two women stole in on stealthy tiptoe^ 
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One was Bamdale's maiden sister, and the 
other was poor Kttle Thecla Perzio. 

Lilian kissed them both ; and Thecla said^ 
in a tearful, frightened whisper, 

* It is all my wicked, wicked fault. But 0> 
mademoiselle, may I not help to nurse him ? ' 

' Not mademoiselle, dear — ^Lilian I ' was 
Lilian's sole answer. 

So the three women stayed, together with 
mamma Leland, and nursed the invalid iu 
couples. And it came to pass that the in-» 
discreet little Thecla won everybody's heart 
about the place, and that everybody came to 
be assured that no lack of maidenly honour 
had made her indiscreet, but only a very 
natural, unsuspecting, childlike confidence. It 
came to pass also that when Leland Junior 
began to get better he saw good and sufficient 
reasons for setting a term to his bachelor existr 
ence. And with no great difficulty Thecla 
Perzio was brought to his opinion. 
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By Christmas time Leland was well and 
strong again. The chase after the Greek was 
dismissed from the oflScial mind by this time : 
and Barndale, being reminded of Inspector 
Webb by the receipt of the promissory note for 
five hundred pounds, wrote to that oflSdal to 
ofier him a week or two in the country. The 
inspector came, and brought the marvellous 
pipe Avith him. It had been detained until 
then to be put in evidence in case of the Greek'^ 
arrest and trial. 

The inspector heard the comedy, and told 
Barndale, later on, that he regarded the 
quarrel scene as a masterpiece of histrionic 
art. 

' I don't wonder that bumpkin took it all 
for earnest,' he said. ' I should ha' done that 
myself. No, thankee, sir. I don't care about 
mixing with the lords and swells upstairs. I'll 
have a look in on the butler. Smoking the 
old pipe again, I see, sir. Not many old meer* 
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schaums knocking about with a tale like that 
attached to 'em.' 

It pleases me to add that Doctor Wattiss 
oflSciated at Leland's wedding, and married the 
maiden sister. 
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GIOVANNI CALYOTTL 



CHAPTER I. 



IN THE ATTIC. 



I LIVE in an attic. I am in the immediate 
neighbourhood of a great tavern and a famous 
place of amusement. The thoroughfare on 
which I can look whilst I sit at my window is 
noisy with perpetual traffic. In the midst of 
London I am more of a hermit than is that pre- 
tentious humbug who waves his flag at passing 
steamers from his rock in the Mgesm. I am 
not a hermit from any choice of mine, or from 
any dislike of men and women. I am not a 
hermit because of any dislike which men and 
women may entertain for me. In my time I 
have been popular, and have had many friends. 
If I could find it in my heart at this moment to 
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face some one of those friends, the necessity for 
a continued hermitage might pass. If I could 
find it in my heart to write to one of them I 
might close this lonely vigil to-morrow. Let 
me confess the truth. I am ashamed of myself, 
and I can appeal to nobody for assistance. I 
have gamed away the whole of my substance, 
and I am a broken man. It would be possible 
to do something better for niyself if I could 
venture into the streets. But my sole possesi- 
sions in the way of outer clothing are one pair 
of too-ancient trousers, one pair of tattered 
shppers, one fez, and one poor old dressing- 
gown. My estimable uncle round the corner 
has the rest. Perhaps I am less a hermit than 
a prisoner — a prisoner over whom that sternest 
of janitors, Poverty, holds the key. 

I am a little proud of my English, and I do 
not think you can have yet discovered from my 
style of expression that I am not a native of 
this country. Permit me to describe myself. 
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I am an Italian and a gentleman, and my age 
is thirty. My main fault is, that I am able to 
do much in too many directions. I play ad-^ 
mirably upon several instruments, and my little 
original compositions are admitted to show 
great undeveloped talent. My verses in four 
languages are also admitted to show great un- 
developed talent. As a painter or a sculptor I 
might have made fame certain. I am merry 
and generous, and slow to offence, an un- 
measured braggart, careless about money mat- 
ters, without dignity, but the soul of honour. 
I am also your obedient servant. Permit me 
so to subscribe myself — ^Your obedient servant, 
Giovanni Calvotti. 

My attic is uncarpeted, and its general as- 
pect is sordid. It contains a bed, a table, 
a chair, a chest of drawers, a grand piano, a 

# 

violin, a violoncello, my pipes, my tobacco, my 
writing materials, and — ^me. Stay! Hidden 
for the moment from my glance beneath the 
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grand piano are the tools by which I live : my 
easel, my porte-couleur, my palette, canvas, and 
brushes. My estimable micle round the comer 
is not a judge of art. It is my weakness that I 
cannot paint bad pictures. I linger sometimes 
for a whole day hungry — sometimes even with- 
out tobacco — ^touching and again touching the 
ripened beauties of my canvas child, before I 
can dare to leave it. I am a hungry amateur, 
but that is no reason why I should be false to 
the principles of art. Like my plajdng upon 
four instruments, and like my verses in four 
languages, my painting is admitted to show 
great talent — as yet only partially developed. 
Upon each of my works my estimable uncle 
advances me the sum of twelve shillings and 
sixpence. I paint one picture .per week. In 
consideration of the restricted character of my 
wardrobe, my landlady is so obliging as to send 
my works to the only dealer with whom I can 
at present do business. I had never known 
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until this morning who it was that acted as my 
ambassador. I have told you abeady that I 
am of a merry temperament. I snap my 
fingeirs at evil fortune. I despise the goddess 
Circumstance. Seeking to do me an evil turn 
this morning she has benefited me, and I am 
contented in spite of her. Good gracious! Is 
a man to lose everything because his stomach is 
empty? The goddess Circumstance shall not 
keep my heart empty, let her keep my shelves 
as bare as she will. My Lady of Circumstance, 
Giovanni Calvotti profiers to you a polite but 
irrevocable defiance I 

This morning my canvas child was a land- 
scape. This afternoon it was an inglorious 
smudge. It is now on its way back to the 
landscape condition, and will have revived all 
its glories by to-morrow. It was noon when I 
rang my bell. 

* Madame,' I said to my landlady, in my 

VOL. II. I 
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cheerful Italian manner, ' will you again extend 
to me your courtesy ? ' 

My landlady is not an educated woman, but 
she is a good creature, and has a delicate and 
refined susceptibihty. She recognises in me a 
gentleman. She reveres in my person a genius 
to which I make no pretension. I am not a 
man of genius. A man of genius does one 
thing supremely well. Some men of excep- 
tional talent do many things admirably, but 
nothing supremely well. I am a man of excep- 
tional talent. Pardon the modest candour 
which is compelled to assume the garb of 
egotism. 

My landlady looked at my canvas child, and 
then at me, and laughed. 

• ' To Mr. Aaron's, sir ? ' Asking this, she 
put her hands upon the edges of the framework 
of the canvas. 

'Yes, madame,' I answered, for we have 
always the same formula on Fridays at 
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noon. 'To my estimable uncle round the 
comer.' 

* Anything more than usual ? ' my landlady 
asked me. 

'No, madame,' I answered. *A loaf, a 
pound of coffee, half a pound of bird's-eye 
tobacco, the ticket from my estimable uncle, a 
receipt for the week's rent, and the change.' 

My landlady laughed again and said, 
* Very good, sir.' Then she went downstairs 
with the picture, and I felt unhappy when my 
canvas child was gone, and was fain (an idiom 
employed by your best writers) to solace myself 
with my violin. So far there was nothing to 
mark this Friday morning from any other Fri^ 
day morning for the last nine weeks. It is now 
nine weeks that I have been a hermit. I was 
very hungry, and was glad to think of the coffee 
and the loaf. I should have told you that my 
habits are very abstemious, and that I am 
admirably healthy on a low diet. My native 

1 2 
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cheerfulness, my piano, my violin, my violon- 
cello, my canvas children, and my pipes, all 
nourish me hke meat and wine. 1 played iipon 
my violin a httle impromptu good-bye to my 
landscape — a melodious farewell to a sweet 
creation. The time seemed long before my 
landlady returned, and when I put back my 
viohn in its case, I heard a sound of crying on 
the stairs. I opened the door and looked out, 
and there was a little English angel, whom i 
had never before seen, sitting upon the topmost 
step, close to my attic door, crying as if h» 
heart had broken. 

' What is the matter, my poor little maid? * 
I asked very tenderly, for I know that young 
girls are easily frightened by strangers. 

She looked up with eyes like the skies I was 
bom under. The pretty pale cheeks were all 
wet, and the pretty red lips were trembling, and 
those beautiful blue heavens were raining as no 
blue skies ought to rain. 
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* Ah, come, my child/ I said to her ; * how 
can I help yo.u if you do not tell me what is the 
matter ? ' 

' Oh, signor,' she said, with many sobs 
and tears, ' I have spoiled your beautiful 
picture.' 

She held it up — my ainvas child — all 
besmeared wilh mud. I could not resist one 
exclamation of sorrow. The news was too 
sudden for my self-possession to remain. But 
when I saw that the little English «ngel began 
to weep afresh at this exclamation, I longed for 
one moment to be able to get out of my own 
body, that I might chastise a poltroon so un- 
philosophical. I took her by the hand instead, 
and led her into this room and made her sit 
down, and, whilst I sponged the picture with 
€old water, made her tell me how the slccident 
h^d happened. For I thought, in my li^achia- 
vellian Italian way, * If she should go away 
without having' quite familiarised herself with 
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this unhappy incident, she will always be afraid 
of me/ Therefore I lured her on^ 

* Mrs. Hopkins asked me to take the picture 
to Mr. Aaron's/ she began, still sobbing. * I 
was just passing the corner when a gentleman 
leaped out of a cab. The cab was moving at 
the time, and I did not expect to see anybody 
jump from it. The gentleman missed his foot- 
ing and stumbled against me. I fell down and 
the picture fell face downwards on the pave- 
ment, and a man who was passing by trod 
upon it' 

Now, I invite you to observe that these sen- 
tences are in no way remarkable. Yet I felt 
compelled to say — 

* Most admirably and succinctly put ! ' 

For the little girl was very pleasing, and 
she looked very pretty and innocent and dis- 
tressed. And if you had employed a profes- 
sional orator to make the statement, he would 
have been a thousand miles behind her in grace 
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and straightforwardness, and in everything that 
makes human speech beautiful and admirable. 
When I had removed the mud from my canvas 
child I found that its countenance was badly 
scratched, So I busied myself in putting up 
my easel and in setting my palette. 

* Oh, signor,' said the poor child, * I am so 
sorry.' 

Then she cried again. 

* Mademoiselle,' I replied,, with charming 
gaiety, * it is not your fault at all. It is the 
doing of another lady, an old enemy of mine. 
The other lady has been trying to spite me, 
mademoiselle, for several years. She is power- 
ful ; she has hosts of servants. She plunges me 
into all manner of terrible scrapes, and for all 
this I laugh at her and snap my fingers — So/ 

By the time I had said * So ' and snapped 
my fingers she had done crying, and being very 
intelligent she understood my parable, and 
when I laughed she smiled. I will tell you 
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exactly what her smile was like. 1 was painting : 
in the Welsh hills three years ago, with plenty 
of money in my pocket, and a very great 
enthusiasm for art in my soul. I strayed out 
from the hotel I was staying in one beautiful 
moonlight night. I had rambled far, when it 
began to rain and grew very dark with clouds. 
I sat under a rock upon a big stone by the side 
of a little lake, and lit my pipe and waited for 
the rain to cease. And while it was still rain- 
ing a little, the clouds divided for one second, 
and the moonlight swam down the lake from 
one end to the other. That was her smile; 
and when I saw it I seemed to see the lake 
again, and to hear the rain arid the rustling 
of the trees, and smell the scent of the dead 
leaves. The moonlight stayed on her face 
only a second. She grew grave and sad again, 
and came timidly to me where 1 was at work. 
I ♦Will it be much trouble to you to mend" 
it ? ' she asked. ' Will it take long ? ' 
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' Not long, mademoiselle/ I answered ; * I 
shall finish it to-day/ 

I am gifted by nature with a delicate organ- 
isation. It is not possible for a man to be a 
gentleman without something of the quality I 
desire to indicate. I observe intuitively. I 
saw that my distressed companion desired to 
say something, and I saw also that what she 
desired to say would be embarrassing to me. 
It was also plain to my refined observation that 
she would be happier if she could only go 
gracefully. I reheved her of this trouble 

* We will challenge Madame Fortune again 
in the morning, mademoiselle. You and I will 
beat her this time. We will co-operate again.' 

* Oh yes,' she said, ^ do let me take it in the, 
morning. I will be careful.' 

* And now,' I said, * you will think me an 
ogre, and will fancy that I am going to im- 
prison you unless I let you go.' 

I opened the door, but she lingered. 
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struggling with that embarrassment which 
feared to embarrass me. For she is a lady just 
as certainly as I am a gentleman, and fine 
natures understand each other. I could see 
her make up her mind, and I resolved therefore 
not to be embarrassed. 

' But, signor,' she said, with more firmness 
than I had expected, 'the tobacco and the 
coffee and the loaf? ' 

' Mademoiselle,* I said, ' the coffee and the 
tobacco and the loaf loom dimly from the 
future. They will come in good time.' 

But, oh, the little girl was brave and 
tender-hearted and honourable. She was a 
little Englishwoman, with behefs in duty. And 
yet she would sooner have faced ten lions than 
me, with my Italian courtesy and my . imcom- 
plaining good temper. 

' Mrs. Hopkins,' she said, ' will lend me a — 
a shilling, and I ' 

From that moment I respected her,. 
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' Mademoiselle/ I answered, * you are a 
lady, I am a gentleman. We have both the 
misfortune to be poor. We have both the ad- 
mirable good fortune to be proud and honour- 
able. You are brave and good,, and your 
instincts are delicate. You will permit me to 
ask you not to humiliate yourself.' 

' But, signor,' she urged, ' it is very hard for 
you to go * 

'My good-hearted, dutiful little English 
lady,' I took the Uberty to say, for I was very 
much in earnest, * it is not at all hard for me to 
go without the coffee and the tobacco and the 
loaf. Above all, I do not lose my self-respect 
or touch my pride when I go without the 
coffee and the tobacco and the loaf. And now, 
mademoiselle, since it is our scheme to rout my 
lady enemy in the morning, we will despoil 
her of her triumph now by not caring for her 
or it, and by snapping our fingers at her — 
So.' 
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Whilst we had talked \ had closed the 
door, and now I crossed over to my picture 
and began to work again. She still lingered, 
watching me whilst I painted. 

' Are yon fond of pictures ? ' I asked her, to 
divert her thoughts. 

' I have not seen many, but I am very 
fond of some of them.' 

' Would you like to look at those ? ' I said,^ 
pointing with my brush to a portfolio on the 
piano. 

She opened the portfolio and looked 
through my sketches. I saw with pleasure 
that she did not race over them, but that ^he 
stopped and looked long at some. I could see 
from where I stood that they were the best, 
and I said, ' The young lady has taste and dis- 
cernment.' 

Suddenly she clapped her two hands toge- 
ther, and said — 

*0h!' 
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Then she came to me with a sketch in her 
hands, and her face was beautiful. 

* Did you paint this, signer ? ' 

' Yes, mademoiselle, I painted that. Why 
do you ask ? ' 

' Foot old place ! ' she said very softly, 
without knowing that she said it at all. 

It was a picturesque old house in Surrey. 
The house stood in a hollow, and the road 
wound up past it on to a long rolling wold. 
(That is the beautiful word your poet 
Tennyson uses. The country-people, the 
peasantry, use it also.) She had cried so much 
that her eyes were ready for tears again at 
almost anything. When she looked at me 
they were brim-full, but they did not run 
over. 

* We lived here with papa,' she said, * till 
he died.' 

Then two big tears brimmed over and ran 
down. I committed an indiscretion: I was 
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sorry for her, and I kissed her. She drew 
away with much dignity and said — 

' I have stayed too long. Good morning, 
signor/ 

I bhished. She was so much a child, and I 
feel myself so old, that I had not thought it 
any indiscretion. And now I remember that I 
have been writing of her as a child. She is 
quite a grown girl — a young lady. She is per- 
haps more than seventeen years of age. I was 
a brute beast — an insensate — ^to frighten her. 
Before I could say anything she was gone. 

I abused myself in my vehement Conti- 
nental way, and then I began to work. The 
picture was but little hurt, and before daylight 
was over it was almost repaired. But I had 
heard the clock strike seven, and my estimable 
uncle round the corner retires at that hour into 
the country, and will have no business again 
until nine o'clock in the morning. So, to 
prevent myself from thinking too much of the 
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coffee and the tobacco and the loaf, I sat down 
to my piano and played. One would have 
thought that my sitting down to play was a 
signal, for I had scarcely begun when my land:- 
lady tapped at my door and brought a note. 
She looked shyly at the picture, and hoped it 
had not suffered much. I told her gaily that it 
was all the better for the accident, as in reality 
it was. Then I read my note. 

' Miss Grammont presents her compliments 
to Signor Calvotti, and requests that he will 
obhge her by his company at tea this evening. 
Miss Grammont begs that Signor Calvotti will 
forgive this intrusion, and will forget that 
no formal introduction has taken place between 
them.' 

I read this over twice, and then asked the 
landlady — 

' Who is Miss Grammont ? ' 

' She's the sister of the young lady who had 
the accident with your picture, sir,' said the 
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landlady. * She's a middle-aged lady, sir, and 
very badly lame. But she's got an angel 
temper, and ways that sweet as I never saw 
anybody like her. I do hope you'll go, sir. 
She's on the floor below.' 

* Present my most distinguished compli- 
ments, madame, and say that I will do myself 
the honour to be there. At what hour ? * 

'Tea's getting ready now, sir,* said the 
landlady. 

When she had gone, I washed myself and 
put on a dean shirt, and went downstairs. At 
a door at the foot of the stains stood the young 
lady who had by misfortune brought about tins 
advontiuno. She led me into the room and to a 
lady who sat ujx>n a sofS^ The room was abso« 
lutoly bare of ornament, and I knew that they 
were very jxx>r. But it was not possible to 
think fv>r a moment Uiat ^fi$$ Giammont was 
anythit\g but a lady. She was old-&shioiied 
ami jxrivise in her attiK\ and she is peibapB 
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forty years of age, but her face is as beautiful 
as a seraph's. She is calm and sweet and 
quiet. She is like a Venetian night — ^sweet 
and venerable, and moving to touches of soft 
music. I took tea ^yith them both — a simple 
meal. We talked of art and of Italy. I 
brought down my sketches and my violin at 
their request. I played to them — all manner 
of things — and they did me the honour to be 
delighted. 

I am now in my own room again, and 
have expended my last candle whilst I have 
given myself the charming task to set down this 
day's adventures. My candle is so nearly 
burned out that it will not last another minute. 
I foresee that I shall go to bed in the — ■- — 
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CHAPTEE n. 



ON THE SECOND FLOOR. 



I HAVE just found this manuscript among my 
music, and to charm a lonely evening I will 
icontinue it. I remember that the candle went 
out so suddenly that I lost the place of my 
pen, or I would have completed the sentence. 
In the morning I had other things to think o£ 
.My landlady came up for the picture and took 
it away. In five minutes I heard a step upon 
the stairs, and opening my door I saw Cecilia — 
I have not told you my little English angel's 
name until now — ^with the pictiu'e in her 
hands. For a moment I thought that my 
inestimable uncle had refused to accept it, but 
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I saw by her smiling face that it was no mis- 
fortune which had brought her back. 

' There is a gentleman downstairs, signor, 
who wishes to buy your picture. He is waitr 
ing in the hall. Shall I send him up ? It is the 
gentleman who jumped from the cab yesterday 
and caused the accident.' 

I besought her not to take so much trouble, 
and myself ran downstairs. There was an 
Englishmian, broad-shouldered, ruddy, and 
iron-grey, with bushy eyebrows and blue eyes 
and a square chin. 

'Do you wish to see me, sir?' I asked 
him. 

' If you're the painter of the picture I saw 

just now — ^yes.' 
« 

'It is something of a climb upstairs,' I 
warned him. 

He took the warning as an invitation, and 
went upstairs, stepping firmly and solidly in 
his heavy boots. When he reached my room, 

k2 
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he took liis hat off and I saw he was bald. He 
had a good face, and a high forehead, and he 
was evidently of the prosperous middle classes. 
Mademoiselle had left the room, and had 
placed the picture upon the easel. He looked 
round the room, and then faced the picture, 
square and business-like — hke an Enghsh- 
man. 

'Ah!' he said, 'that's the picture, is it? 
H'm. What do you want for it ? ' 

I told him I had never yet sold a picture, 
and did not know what price to set upon it. 

' What have you done with the rest ? ' he 
said, looking round the room again. ' This 
isn't the first you've painted,' 

His bluntness amused me, and I laughed. 
Hei saw my circumstances, and there could be 
no service in disguise. I told him of my estim- 
able uncle. 

'H'm?' he said, lifting his eyebrows. 
Then suddenly, ' What do you get on 'em? ' 
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* Twelve and sixpence each/ 

* How many has he got ? ' 

* Nine/ I answered. 

* Got the tickets?' he said, examining the 
picture on the easel. 

I produced them from a drawer. 

' Five pounds fourteen,' he said to himself. 
'A poimd '11 pay the interest. Call it six 
ten, roughly. Got anybody you can send out 
for 'em ? ' 

I rang the bell, and by-and-by my landlady 
appeared. 

' Look here,' said the stranger, taking ou,t 
a purse. ' Take this six pounds ten and that 
lot of pawn tickets, and send somebody to the 
pawnbroker's to bring the pictures out.' 

My landlady took the money and went 
downstairs. In ten minutes she came back 
again with a boy behind her, carrying all my 
canvas children home 'again. During tliis time 
the stranger said nothing. Now he took the 
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change in silver and copper from my landlady, 
said * Eight/ and nothing more, and then set 
the pictures one by one on the easel and looked 
at them all in turn. When he had satisfied 
himself, he tm'ned on me again. 

' Now, Signor ' 

' Calvotti ' — I helped him with my name. 

* Now, Signor Calvotti, what do you want 
for the lot ? ' 

I entered into his business humour as well 
as I could. 

* Permit me to ask what you are prepared 
to give ? ' 

' Oh/ he said emphatically, ' I can't be 
buyer and seller. How much for the lot ? ' 

I thought it over. I knew the pictures 
were good — that they were better than many 
I had seen sold for high prices. I spoke quietly, 
but with inward desperation 

* A hundred pounds.' 

My landlady clasped her hands. 
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^ What ? ' said the stranger sliarply. ' Say 
seventy-five/ 

My landlady absolutely curtsied, with her 
hands clasped. 

* If you think that is a fair price/ I said. ■ 
The stranger looked at me for a minute, 

then turned to my landlady. 

* Pardon me a minute/ he said, waving a 
backward hand to me. Then to the landlady ; 
^ What sort of gentleman is this ? Dissipated 
dog, eh ? ' ^ , 

'Lord bless you, no, sir,' said the lahd- 
lady ; ' the steadiest gentleman I ever had in 
the house.' 

' H'm,' said the stranger, facing round on me.' 
^ Want a hundred pounds for 'em, eh? Very 
weU. If I can't get 'em for less. Pen and ink 
anywhere ? Ah, I see.' 

He wrote a cheque standing at the table. 
Then he produced a card. 

' That's my address. Glad to see you, if 
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you'll call. Any Friday evening after eight. 
I've got a cab at the door, and I'll take these 
away at once.' 

I was embarrassed by a terrible sus- 
picion. I had read and heard much of 
London fraud. 

* You will pardon me, sk. You are too 
much a man of the world not to forgive a 
little caution in a man who is selling all 
he has.' Then I stumbled and could not 
go on. 

' Ah ! ' he said, * quite right. Stupid of me, 
to be sure. Wait a minute.' 

He seized the cheque and his hat, and 
went heavily downstairs. When hie was at 
the bottom of the first flight he shouted, * Back 
directly,' and so went down the other three 
flights, and out-of-doors. 

My landlady opened the window, and 
looked out. 

* He's gone into the bank, sir,' she said ; 
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then ran to the head of the stairs and screamed 
for somebody to open the door. 

' He's coming out of the bank, sir,' said 
the landlady after an interval of renewed 
observation. He came upstairs, solidly, and 
into the room. 

* Count that,' he said, and placed a small 
bag on the table. 

I counted the contents of the bag, but my 
fingeis trembled,. and I was confused. I made 
out one hundred and six pounds. 

' No,' he said, * make no mistakes at the 
bank.' 

He counted the money rapidly. 

' One hundred and five.' 

' We agreed for one hundred, sir,' I said 
pushing five pounds across the table. 

' Guineas,' he said brusquely. ' Always gui- 
neas in art. Don't know why, but always is. 
Oblige me, ma'am, by carrying these downstairs.' 

My landlady took the pictures in her arms. 
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They were defended from each other by strips 
of thin cork at the corners, and they made a 
clumsy bundle. I had not looked at my 
client's card until now. Whilst he gave his 
directions to the landlady I took it up, and 
learned that his name was John Gregory; and 
that he lived in Westbourne Terrace. When 
my landlady had gone, he spoke to me, with 
another glance round the room. 

' Been hard up ? ' he asked. 

'I have been totally without money,' I 
answered him frankly, for I began to under- 
stand him 

' These things belong to you ? ' he asked 
again, waving his hand at the piano and the 
violin and the violoncello. 

* Yes,' I answered. 

'Why didn t you sell 'em? Better than 
starving.' 

' I would sooner starve than part with any 
of them,' I told him. 
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He turned sharply upon me. 
'Why?' 

* My mother played them.' There seemed 
no reason, for all his brusquerie, why I should 
not tell him this. 

' Didn't play the fiddle, did she ? ' 

* Divinely,' I told him. 
' And the 'cello ? ' 

' Yes.' 

' Singular,' he said. ' Oh, ah, foreign lady. 
Yes, of course. Not at all remarkable. Good 
morning. Don't forget the Fridays. Glad to 
see you.' 

As he was going out he caught sight of the 
portfolio of sketches. He stopped and turned 
them over without remark or apology until he 
came to one which pleased him. It was a 
large sketch, sixteen inches by twelve, in water- 
colour, and had some little finish. He held it 
up and took it to the light. 

'I meant to say just now, but I forgot it. 
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he said, turning the picture upside down and 
looking at it so — ' I meant to tell you that 
you're making a mistake in painting so smalU 
A larger canvas would suit your style. Let me 
have this, now, in oil. Say eighty by sixty. 
Give you fifty pounds for it. What do you 
say?' 

What was I likely to say ? I told him I 
would do my best. 

* / know that,' he answered. ' Couldn't 
help it. Good morning.' 

This time he really went away. I was 
confounded by my good fortune. I scarcely 
knew what had happened, until my landlady 
came upstairs again and asked me if she should 
get me something to eat. Then I remembered 
that I was ravenous. She brought me eggs 
and ham and coffee ; and when I had finished 
breakfast I despatched her for a portmanteau 
which lay in the care of my estimable uncle, 
and for certain parcels of clothing and boots 
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and jewellery. Twenty-three pounds went in 
this way. I spread my clothing about the 
room to freshen it after its long confinement. 
Then I dressed, and was delighted to feel once 
more like a gentleman. I clapped my hands, 
and sang, and rattled gay things on the 
pianoforte. Then I put on my hat — ^newly 
recovered from my estimable uncle — and went 
out to buy canvas and materials for my new 
picture. I brought these things back in a cab,, 
and carried them upstairs. When I got them 
there, I found that I had no room for so large 
a canvas. I had managed to get the small 
canvases and the httle field-easel on which I 
painted into a good hght, but with this it was 
impossible. I spoke about it to the land- 
lady. 

' K you'll excuse me, sir,' she said, ' I think 
I could propose an arrangement as would suit. 
The ladies below give warning last week, 
because the rooms they've got is too expensive. 
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Now, this little room would do nicely for 'em, 
with the next, which I shall be glad and thank- 
ful for a chance of giving Mr. Jinks his warning/ 
(Jinks was a drunken tailor, my next-room 
neighbour.) 'Now, sir, if the rooms below 

will suit you * 

I told her I was sure they would, and 
asked her if she would broach the question 
with the ladies. She went down at once, and 
came back shortly to ask when it would be 
convenient for me to remove my things. I 
said 'at any moment/ There was so little 
property between us all three, that it was 
transferred without much trouble in a few 
minutes. The landlady agreed that Mr. Jinks 
should have other accommodation secured for 
him in the house until the end of the next week \ 
and for a single day the ladies were to make 
themselves at home in this one old room of 
mine. Miss Grammont came up the stairs with 
diflSculty, and asked — 
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' When shall you wish to remove your 
piano, signor ? ' 

Now, I had already proposed to myself a 
great pleasure. • 

* Permit me, madame/ I answered, * to 
leave it here for a little time, until I can 
arrange my rooms.' 

' Certainly,' the lady answered. 

' And if madame or her sister play, it will 
improve the piano to be played upon, and I 
shall be vastly gratified/ 

Cecilia thanked me with so much energy 
that I was assured that she was a devotee to 
music. 

' Would she play ? ' I asked ; and she con^ 
sented. She was shy before me, but so eager 
to put her fingers on the keys that she con- 
quered all diflBidence and went at once to the 
piano. 

When she had played a Sonata of Haydn-g, 
I turned in my enthusiastic way to her sister 
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and said how I rejoiced to Have been able to 
gratify genius. 

' Genius is a very lai'ge woid,' said Miss • 
Grammont. Cecilia was playing something 
else, and had not heard me. 

* Genius is a large word, madame,' I replied. 
*But is not that a large style? Is it not a 
noble style ? ' 

Cecilia, she allowed, played very finely. 

' Finely, madame? 'I respectfully protested 
— ' she should play among the seraphs, ^ou 
shall allow me, madame. I am no mean 
musician. As a critic I am exact and exacting. 
Permit me, madame, that I bring my violin, 
and play once with Mademoiselle Cecilia.' 

She consented. I brought my violin and 
we played. Ccciha's musical memory is pro- 
digious. Mine is also retentive and precise. 
But she had too much inventive genius for 
precision, unless the notes were before her, and 
sometimes I corrected her. Next, this delicious 
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interlude over, I begged that the ladies would 
do me the honour to dine with me. 

'You must not be extravagant in your 
good fortune, signor,' Miss Grammont said. 

' Trust me, madame,' I answered. * If the 
day has dawned, I will hasten no new night 
and make no artificial curtains.' 

Then I went down to paint, and at seven 
o'clock they joined me at dinner. The meal 
was sent in from the famous tavern hard by, 
and I think I may say we all enjoyed it. And 
then came music, and for an hoiu: we were 
happy. 
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CHAPTER m. 



AT POSILIPO. 



Ay me, for one hour we were happy, and for 
many hours thereafter. But when your heart 
is glad, when you drink the wine of joy, there 
is Madame Circumstance keeping the score, 
and she brings in the bill at the end of the 
banquet, and you pay it in coin of sorrow. 
She is my old enemy, this Madame Circum- 
stance, as I have told you. It is not always 
that I can defy her. Who is it that is always 
brave ? Not I. But I shall be brave again in 
the morning, and the battle will begin again, 
and I shall win. Pah ! I have won already. 
I have smoked my pipe, and the incense of 
victory curls about my head just now, at this 
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moment. There is no friend like your pipe.- 
K'one. 

Ten minutes ago I was despondent when* 
I sat down to write. I broke off and smoked, 
and I am my own man again. (Eegard once 
more the beautiful English idiom, and the 
smiling soul which so soon after battle can 
take dehght in verbal felicities.) 

Now I will go on with my story. It takes 
Sir long time to write. It will be twelve months 
to-morrow since I last looked at the pages of 
this narrative. I may not touch it again after 
to-day for a year. Who knows ? 

I went to Mr. Gregory's house in West- 
bourne Terrace on Friday, and I continued to 
go there on Friday evenings until the close of 
the season. Mr. Gregory is no more my patron, 
olily : he is now my friend, and his friendship 
is firm and true. I shall be honest in saying 
that to me those Friday evenings were very 
Ifeautiful. It was 30 great a change from the 
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hungry and lonely nights in my attic, to find 
myself back again with ladies and gentlemen, 
myself well dressed and at home, and no longer 
hungry. There I was admired and feted, and 
all people made much of me. I played and 
sang, and the people talked of my pictures, and. 
everywhere I was asked out, until I could have . 
spent my every hour in those calm social 
dissipations which make up so large a share of 
life in all refined societies. For my friend 
Gregory is a man of refinement — within him- 
self — and his friends are all artistic and literary. . 
But why shoidd I talk about him ? Everybody . 
knows hini. Gregory the millionaire ; Gregory 
the connoisseur in wines, in pictures, in old 
violins, in pottery ; the Connoisseur in humanity 
at whose gatherings the wisest and the most 
charming meet each other. Gregory the 
ship-builder, iron-master, coal-owner ; architect 
of himself — a splendid edifice. That such a 
man should have bought my pictures was of 
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itself a fortune to me. I am oa my way to get 
riches, and my balance at • the bank is already 
respectable. Why, then, should I be at battle 
with Madame Circumstance ? You shall see. 

One day at the beginning of this year he 
called to see me. I was hard at work making 
the best of the few hours of light. He sat and 
watched for a full hour, talking very little. 
At last he said — 

* I can trust you, Calvotti. I want you to 
do me a service.' 

* I am very heartily glad to hear it,' I 
answered. 

* You won't understand what I want you to 
do unless I tell you the whole story,' he said, 
after a pause. Then he remained silent for 
some time. 

*Put down your brushes and listen,' he 
went on. 

I obeyed him. He lit a cigar, poured out 
a glass of claret, crossed his legs, and talked 
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easily, though at times I could see that he felt 
strongly. 

'I have had a good many friendly ac- 
quaintances in ray life, and one friend : he died 
five years ago. I was abroad at the time, in 
Kussia, laying down a railway. My friend, 
whom everybody supposed to be fairly well-to- 
do, died poor. There was one lump sum of 
money in my hands, placed there by him for 
, investment, and that was almost all he had* 
By some terrible mischance, the acknowledg- 
ment I had given for this lump sum was lost, 
and his relatives were in ignorance of it. Six 
months after his death I came home, and find- 
ing that nothing had been said of the money he 
had entrusted to my care, I went to his lawyer 
and spoke to him about it. My friend had 
been a widower for the last dozen years. He 
had three children, and no other relatives in 
the world. After the sale of his effects, poor 
fellow, the two girls disappeared utterly. The 
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son, who was a reckless, good-for-notliing 
scamp, was my poor friend's favoiu:ite, and 
whatever the old man died possessed of went 
by will to him with a mere injunction to look 
after his sisters. He had not been heard of 
for more than a year, but was believed to be 
somewhere in Italy. The scoundrel professed 
to be a painter, and might have made a decent 
sign-writer, if he hadn't been a drunkard. I 
could not find even him, and the girls have 
been advertised for, vainly. Now, the lawyer 
has just received a letter from this young ne'err 
do-weel, who wants to borrow money. I will 
tell you what I want you to do. If this 
scamp learns that ten thousand pounds belong 
to him, he will take every penny, though he 
left the girls to starve. But I want things so 
managed that he shall share with his sisters — a 
thing he will be very reluctant to do. Now, 
will you go to Naples, find this man out, get to 
know from him the whereabouts of his sisters, 
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manoeuvre him, and, if possible, induce him to 
accept half? Will you remember that there 
is absolutely no receipt in existence for the 
money which hes in my hand — ^that I am not 
legally bound to pay a penny of it ? That is 
my only power over this fellow. Keep my 
name dark. Let him know there is a certain 
sum of money — ^never mind telling him how 
much — in the hands of a certain person in 
London, who is willing, on his written under- 
taking to divide with his sisters whatever his 
father may have left, to pay over to him his 
moiety. Let him understand distinctly that 
the person in whose hands the money hes will 
not pay him one farthing without this bond 
unless he produces the receipt given to his 
father. When you have secured his written 
undertaking, will you bring him to me? I 
will be answerable for all your charges in the 
matter.' 

I had listened attentively to this story, and 
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I said Yes, at once. I added, that it seemed 
to me a very easy task and an honourable 
one. 

' I want it done at once,' he said, ' because 
I know the girls must be in a very poor position 
wherever they are. . When can you start ? 
There is a tidal train at eight o'clock this even- 
Jug, and the man is now in Naples. I have the 
papers here all ready : you ( an study them on 
the way.* 

* I will start to-night,' I answered. 

' Thank you, Calvotti, thank you,' he said 
heartily. *Do you remember how I excused 
myself for overturning that little girl who was 
carrying the first picture 1 ever saw of yours to 
your estimable uncle round the comer, as you 
called him ? ' 

* Yes. There was a man in the street you 
)vere anxious to speak to, and you jumped from 
^ cab to catch him, and lost sight of him 
through the accident.' 
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* That was tlie man I want you to see — 
Charles Grammont.' 

I had only time to catch at the name and 
weave Cecilia and her sister into this romance 
with one throw of the shuttle, when there came 
a knock at the door. 

' Come in/ I said. The door opened, and' a 
man entered. Seeing my patron and myself, 
he drew back. 

' I have made a mistake,' he murmured 
awkwardly. ^ I wish to find Miss Grammont. 
I was told she lived here.' 

'Talk of the devil!' cried my patron. 
* Charles Grammont ! ' 

* That is my name,' said the new-comer, 
standing awkwardly in the doorway. 'You 
have the advantage of me, sir.' 

' H'm ! ' said my patron, returning to the 
manner he had first worn in my presence* 
'Likely to keep it too. Good-day, Calvotti^ 
You'll remember that little commission. Things 
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may perhaps be easier than I thought they 
would be.' He muttered this to himself so 
that the new-comer did not hear him. He 
pushed uncourteously past the young man and 
went out. 

* You will find Miss Grammont upstairs, 
s-ir,' I said. ' If you are Mr. Charles Grarar- 
mont, the brother of the ladies upstairs, I 
shall • be glad to speak to you in an hour's 
time, on a matter of much advantage to 
you.' 

The young man had a disagreeable swagger . 
and a bloated face. His swagger was intended 
to hide the discomfiture in the midst of which 
that sort of man's soul lives always, 

'If you have any tiling to say to me,' he 
answered, still holding the handle of the door, 
* you can say it now, or save yourself the 
trouble of saying it at all.' 

' Sir,' I replied with some aspisrity, '' it is 
not a matter which concerns me at all, but yoii. 
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Your late father left some money in which you 
are interested, that is all.' 

He looked bewildered. 

' My father left no money/ he stammered. 

' Your father left a considerable sum,' I 
answered, ' and if you will call upon me in one 
•hour from now I will inform you of the condi* 
tions attached to your receipt of it. Meantime, 
the stairs are dark, and I will give you a Ught.' 

* No, thank you,' he said. / T won't trouble 
my sisters until I've heard what you have to say^ 
I'll call again in an hour's time.' 

He went away, closing the door behind him. 
I, sitting there, and listening to his footsteps, 
heard him .speak to somebody on the stairs, 
and heard two sets of footsteps blunder down 
the ill-lighted staircase together. I took the 
papers Mr. Gregory had left behind him and 
looked them through. They were short and 
simple, and I mastered them in five minutes. 
.Then I went back to my painting and worked 
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until I heard a knock at the door and admitted 
my new acquaintance. He had a companion' 
with him, and, since I must do him justice, I 
must say that his companion was sevenfold worse 
than he. He was a countryman of my own, as 
I knew by his face and voice. They had both 
been drinking. 

' You know my name, it seems,' said young 
Grammont, * and I shall be glad to know 
yours.' 

I was decided that nobody but our two 
selves should be present when I spoke to him, 
lest any slip of mine before a witness should 
blunder the matter I had in charge. 

* My business with you, Mr. Grammont, is 
of a private nature, and I cannot discuss it in 
the presence of a third party.' I was plain and 
outspoken, because this kind of man does not 
comprehend innuendo. 

*This is a chum of mine,' he answered. 
' He's quite welcome to hear anything about me!' 
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* Pardon me, sir,' I told him quietly ; 
*but I can only discuss this matter in pri- 
vate/ 

' All right,' he hiccoughed. ' You'd better 
slide, Jack. Evado, you blackguard! Hidi! 
git ! chabouk ! ' 

' You are merry, my friend,' said my un- 
wholesome countryman, who was very drunk 
indeed. ' But I am not a Hamal that you speak 
to me so.' 

' There's half-a-crown,' said young Gram- 
mont, throwing a coin on the carpet. * Wait 
at the Eed Lion. It's all right.' 

My unwholesome countryman took himself 
out of the room with the half-crown, and went 
downstairs in a series of dangerous slides and 
tumbles. 

* Now, then,' said my client, throwing him- 
self insolently upon the sofa and lighting a pipe. 
* You can say what you have ; to say, and -get 
it over as soon as you like.' ^ 
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One is not angry with this kind of person* 

' If you are in a fit condition to listen, sir, 
you may know all about the matter in five 
minutes. Your father just before his death 
invested a large sum of money. The receipt 
for that sum of money was lost, but the gentle- 
man with whom he invested it is honourable 
and is ready to pay it. He will only pay it on 
one condition, and that is that it be divided 
into equal portions between your two sisters 
and yourself/ 

He sat up with the pipe between his finger 
and thumb. 

' Whatever my father left,' he said, ' belongs 
to me.' 

* Then,' I answered, ' claim it ! ' 

He lay down again as suddenly as if I had 
shot him. 

' You will remember,' I said, * that the 
receipt is lost, and that you have no legal 
claim upon the gentleman who now holds the 
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money. He is willing to pay it over at once, 
provided you divide it with your sisters.' 

* Who is he?' 

I made no answer. 

* What right has he, whoever he is, to dic-^ 
tate terms to me ? What right has he to sup-^ 
pose that I shouldn't make fair terms with my 
sisters, and make them a decent allowance,' 
and all that sort of thing, if I had the 
money ? ' 

*I know nothing of the matter, sir,' I 
answered, ' except that on your written under- 
taking to divide whatever property your father 
may have left, you can take half of it, and 
that without such an undertaking you can get 
nothing.' 

* I'll sign no such imdertaking ! ' he cried 
angrily. ' Why should I be juggled out of 
money which belongs to me ? If I choose to 
make my sisters a present, why. III do it, and 
if I don't, I won't.' 
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' Very good, sir/ I said ; ' when you have 
cnanged your mind, and wish to draw the 
money, you can apply to me again/ 

' What's the amount ? ' he asked sidkily, 
after a time. 

' I am requested not to mention the amount/ 
I answered, ' but it is considerable.' 

' How do you come to be mixed up with 
my affairs ? ' he asked. ' I don't even know 
your name. You're not a lawyer. How do I 
know that the whole thing isn't a stupid joke ? 
How do I know there's not a trap of some sort 
init.?^' 

' All these things are for your own considera- 
tion, sir,' I answered, as coolly as I could. 'I 
am acting to oblige a friend, and if it were not 
for my desire to oblige a friend ' 

There I stayed. He glared at me, and rose- 
to his feet. 
. * Well ! ' he said, ' what then? ' . 

* I should take no trouble at all in the 
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matter, and should be glad to be rid of 
you/ 

' Oh ! ' he said jeeringly, and then sat down, 
again. By-and-by he looked up and shook a 
forefinger at me with an air of drunken 
perspicacity and resolution which was amus- 



ing- 



* Don't think/ he said, ' that I can't see 
through your little game. You're living in the 
same house, are you ? You've got my sister's 
afibirs into your own dirty fingers, eh, my boy ? 
She's getting to a nice man-iageable age, isn't 
she ? And you've found out that some money 
is coming to me after all, and you think me 
idiot enough to sign away half of it for you and 
that young ' 

' Stop, sir, if you please. You shall commit, 
what folly you like in respect to the business in 
hand, but I have no time or taste for a drunken, 
brawl. You may call upon me in the morning. 
You will forgive me if I isuggest that you are 
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not quite fit for business at present. I have 
the honour to bid you a good afternoon,' 

* Oh ! ' said he, ' Tm quite fit for business, if 
there is any business to be done. Have you 
any objection to my consulting a lawyer before 
Isign?' 

I disregarded the sneer, and said that I 
could have no objection to such a course. 

' Will you come with me ? ' he asked. 

*No,* I told him. There was the caso 
already in his hands. I was powerless to alter 
its conditions. He could tell the story to his 
lawyer for himself. 

* I will give you a reply to-morrow,* he said. 
I gave him my card, and he went away. 

I had no doubt of his final acceptance of the 
terms offered to him, and when on. the morrow 
he returned, he proclaimed himself willing to 
accept one-half of the sum left in Mr. Gregory's 
hands. The lawyer he had consulted was the 
man who had acted professionally for his father 
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during the latter's lifetime, and it was he also 
to whom my directions ordered me. I tele- 
graphed to Mr. Gregory at his oflSces in the city, 
and then drove to Eussell Square with young 
Grammont. At the lawyer's we were detained 
for a few minutes, and before wo could get to 
business Mr. Gregory arrived. The matter was 
then gone into, and everything was over in half- 
an-hour. Mr. Gregory gave young Grammont 
a cheque for five thousand pounds, and took the 
receipt for it. Then we bade the lawyer good- 
day and went out together. Young Grammont 
took a cab and went away in high feather, 
whilst Mr. Gregory and I went to my rooms, 
and sent a message to Miss Grammont* In a 
few minutes we were admitted, and it was my 
felicity to make the announcement of the 
pleasant change in their fortunes. Miss Gram- 
mont recognised Mr. Gregory at once, and both 
she and Cecilia accepted this stroke of good 
fortune with a calm gladness. 
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* Why did you hide yourself in this way ? ^ 
asked Mr. Gregory. 

' What could we do ? ' Miss Grammont 
answered him. * We have never been in actuaj 
want, and you know that we were always very 
foolishly proud — we Grammonts.' 

' Very foolishly proud, the lot of you,' saicj 
Mr. Gregory. ' You knew very well how 
much I owed to your father's help and advice 
when I was a young man. You know that 
Lizzie would have given you a home, and hav? 
thought herself more than paid by your society 
and friendship.' (Lizzie was the late Mrs. 
Gregory.) 'Forgive me,' he said a minute 
later. ' Had I been in your place, I should 
probably have done as you have done. But 
now to business. Fifteen thousand pounds 
remain in my hands. Of this sum only 
ten thousand honestly belongs to you 
two.' 

ft * 

' How is this ? ' asked Miss Grammont. 
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* Mr. Calvotti told me just now that my father 

had left but ten thousand pounds in all.' 

'For investment, madam — ^for investment. 
1 am a business man and I have invested it 
and doubled it. That graceless brother of 
yours who has gone away with his five thou- 
sand now will be back in a year's time to 
borrow. He will still have five thousand 
to draw upon, but I hold his discharge in 
full, and I shall cheat him for his own good and 
button him down tightly to a weekly allowance. 
Money is cheap just now. Miss Grammont — dirt 
cheap — and you can't do better than leave this 
in my hands at five per cent, interest. That's 
five hundred a year. But all that we'll talk 
about, in future. Meantime, that's the first 
half-year's allowance' — laying a cheque upon 
the table — *and the first thing to be done is to 
leave this place and come straightway to my 
house until you can look about you and settle 
where to live.' 
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* You are just as generous and just as im- 
perious as you always were,' said Miss Gram- 
mont. 'We will come this day week.' 

' Come now,' said Mr. Gregory. * My sister 
will make you comfortable. Poor Jane's au 
old maid still, and lives witli me.' 

' Not now,' she said. ' There are many 
things to be seen to before we can leave here.' 

I saw her glance at her own shabby dress, 
and he saw that also. 

' When you like,' he said cheerfully. ' But 
this day week is a bargain. At what time? 
Say two o'clock. I'll be there to meet you. 
Good-day, Calvotti ; good-day, Miriam.' Then 
he turned and kissed Ceciha. ' Good-day, Baby. 
God bless my soul ! it seems only the other day 
since you were a baby. And now I suppose 
you'll be getting married in a week or two.' 

Cecilia blushed and laughed, and Mr. 
Gregory turned round with a droll look to me, 
and then took his hat and went in his own solid 
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and determined way out of the room. Even 
in his walk the determination of his character 
declared itself. He was strong and square and 
firm, but within very gentle. Oh, you English ! 
you English ! you are a great people ! Great in 
your stolidity and solidity, before which I, who 
know what lives beneath them, can only bow 
in a fluttering, butterfly respect ! Great in 
your passions, which you repress so splendidly 
that to the superficial eye they look only like 
affections ! Solid, stolid, much-enduring people, 
with corners all over you, accept mj pro- 
foundest veneration ! 

Now it befalls me that I am impelled to tell 
why, with a reputation already considerable 
and fast increasing, and with a balance at the 
banker's in the same beautiful conditions, I yet 
remained in that poor studio of mine, and in 
those unfashionable apartments. It was not that 
I am penurious, although I have changed my 
old harum-scarum habits with regard to money* 
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It was not — but why should I go on saymg what 

it was not to pave the way to saying what it 

was ? It was, then, that in that house had lived 

that little English angel who is a woman, and 
Cecilia. I will set it down in one line. She is 

all the joy I have and all the sorrow. And 

now I will set down one thing more that I 

may see it in plain black and white, and study 

it there until I drive its meaning into my thick 

head and ray sore heart, and can at last smoke 

calm pipes over it, and be once more contented. 

There is no hope for me — there is no hope for 

me : none in the world. For my little Cecilia 

is in love already, and I would not for twenty 

thousand times my own sake have her in one 

thought untrue. 

I was walking upstairs one night a month 

before the events I have just related, when I 

met a man coming down in the dark. I did 

not at all know who he was, but I knew that 

he had been to Miss Grammont's rooms, 
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because I was already near my own door, and 
nobody but Miss Grammont lived above me. 
The stranger said Good-night as he passed me, 
knd I returned his salutation. He stopped short. 

'Have I the honour to address Mr, 
Calvotti ? ' he asked. 

' That is my name,' I answered, in some 
astonishment. 

' Ah, then,' he said, turning back again, ' if 
you can spare me just a minute, I will dehver a 
letter I have for you.' 

We went upstairs together, and into my 
studio. I lighted the gas and took the letter. 
It came from Miss Grammont, and introduced 
Mr. Arthur Clyde, an old friend who had 
found them out by accident, and who had an 
especial desire to know me. 

' This is not a good time at night to m.ake a 
call,' he said, with a frank and winning smile ; 
*^but I'm an artist myself. I've seen your 
work, and I've heard so miich about you, that 
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when I found that Miss Grammont knew you I 
couldn't deny myself the pleasure of making 
•your acquaintance.' 

He was very frank and pleasant in his 
manner, very fresh and Enghsh in his look, 
very handsome and self-possessed. Not self- 
possessed in the sense that he had assurance, 
but in the sense that he did not seem to think 
about himself at all, which is the most agree- 
able kind of self-possession, both for those who 
have it and for those who meet them. 

We talked about indifferent things for a 
minute or two, and then he ht a cigar and rose 
to go. 

' I have heard of your kindness to Miss 
Grammont and little CeciHa,' he said, turning 
at the door. ' You'll forgive me for saying a 
word about it, but they're such dear old friends 
of mine, that I can't help thanking anybody 
who has been good to them. Good-nights 
I'll run in to-morrow, if I may. Good-night.' 
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He came again next evening, and we dined 
together. He is a fine young fellow, and I got 
to like him greatly. He is fiery and enthu^ 
siastic and impulsive, and all his adjectives are 
superlatives, after the manner of earnest youth. 
But he is good-hearted and honourable to the 
core. We took to each other naturally, and he 
used to run up to my studio evpry evening at 
dusk. Very frequently we used to go upstairs 
and spend an evening with the ladies. Then 
we had music, and sometimes young Clyde 
would sing, and we would all laugh at him, for 
he knew no more of music than a crow. And 
yet I could see that it was to him Cecilia 
played and sang, and to her he hstened as 
though she had been an angel out of heaven. 
When I played he had no great joy in the 

music, but when she played ah ! it was 

plain enough — then Love gave him ears, and 
ihe music she . created had power over him. 
This was hard for me, but I have my consolations. 
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I can stand up and say one or two things which 
k is well for a nian to say. It is one of them that 
I do not whine like a baby because I cannot 
have my own way. It is another that I have 
strangled jealous hate and buried deep the base- 
ness which would have led me to endeavour to 
estrange these hearts for my own purpose. I 
tell myself at times, ' You have done well, my 
friend, and some day you will have your 
reward. And if the reward should not come, 
or if it should not be worth having, why — ^you 
have still done well.' For it came to pass one 
night when I was quite convinced, that I came 
downstairs to my own room, and sat down and 
pulled a certain dream-house to pieces and 
beat the sawdust out of the foolish dolls who 
had had their abiding place in it. But, oh me, 
my friends, it is hard to pull down dream- 
houses ; . and Madame Circumstance exults over 
the bare rafters and the dismantled walls. 
And, ah I I loved her, and I love her still, and 
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I shall love her till the day I die. But I am 
going to be an Italian old bachelor, with no. 
wife but my pipe and no family but my canvas 
children. Do you triumph, madame? Do 
you triumph ? Over my subdued heart ? No ! 
Over my broken life ? No ! Over any cowardly 
complaint of mine ? Over any envy of this 
good young Englishman? No! no! no! No! 
madame, I was not born a cad, and you shall not 
remould me. Accept, once more, my defiance I 

Young Clyde came on the evening of the 
day on which the good fortune of the ladies' 
had been declared. He received the news 
very joyfully, but • after a while he sobered 
down greatly, and when we took our leave to- 
gether he was very depressed, and had grown 
unlike hiniself, 1 asked no questions, but he 
turned into my room and sat down and lit a 
cigar and held silence for a few minutes. Then 
he said — 

' I say, Calvotti, old man, have you noticed 
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that I have never once asked you to my 
rooms ? ' 

I had never thought about it, and I told 
him so. 

' Will you come up to-morrow, in the day- 
time ? Don^t say No. I do particularly want 
you to come. Say twelve o'clock. Will you ? ' 

He seemed strangely eager about this simple 
matter, and I promised to go. He went away 
a minute later, and next morning I walked to. 
the address he had given me. He met me at 
the door, and I saw that he was pale and per- 
turbed. I learned afterwards that he had not 
been to bed, but had sat up all night harassing 
himself with groundless misgivings. He led me 
to his studio, a fine spacious room, with a high 
north hght. He had a chair set in the middle 
of the room, and on the. easel a large veiled 
picture. 

'Now, Calvotti,' he said, speaking with a 
nervous haste which was altogether foreign to 
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him, * I have asked you here to settle a question 
which I cannot settle for myself. Sometimes 
I'm brimfull of faith and hope, and sometimes 
I'm in a perfect abyss of despair. You know 
I've been painting all my life, but Fve never 
sold anything. Everything I paint goes to the 
governor. Some of the things he hangs about 
his own place, you know, and some of them — 
more than half, I suppose — he has cut into 
strips and sent back to me. He's a very 
singular man, and has extraordinary ideas 
about pictures. But I've been working on one 
subject now for some months past, and now 

I've finished it, and Look here, Calvotti, 

I'll tell you everything. When I got here last 
night, I found a letter from my governor tell- 
ing me that my allowance is stopped after next 
quarter-day, and that I must get a living by 
painting. He always said he would give me 
the chance to make a living, and then leave 
me to make it. Well, I'm not afraid of that. 
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but I want a candid judgment, because — be- 
cause — Well, I'm engaged to be married, old 
man, and I can't live on my wife, you know. 
And I want you to tell me candidly whether 
there's any good stuff in me, and whether I can 
ever do anything, you know.' 

'You are engaged to Cecilia?' I asked 
him. 

'Yes,' he said simply, 'I am engaged to 
Cecilia, and I want to begin work in earnest 
now.' 

' Let me look at your picture,' I said, and. 
took my seat in the chair he had placed ready; 
for me. 

He paused a minute as though he would 
have spoken, but checking himself, he turned 
to the picture, drew away the cloth by which 
it was covered, and passed behind me. The 
picture represented a garret room, through the 
window of which could be seen the far-reaching 
roofs of a great city. Against the window 
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rose the figure of a girl who was seated at an 
old grand piano. Her fingers rested on the 
keys, and her eyes were looking a great way 
oflf. The face and figure were Cecilia's, the 
- garret was that in which I myself had lived, 
and the piano was mine. The outer hght of 
the picture was so subdued and calm that the 
/ace was allowed to reveal itself quite clearly. 
I looked long and carefully, guarding myself 
from a too rapid judgment. Arthur, as by this 
time I had begun to call him, stood at the back 
of my chair. At last he laid a hand upon my 
shoulder — 

^What do think about it ? ' 

' Do you want my candid opinion ? ' I asked 
him. 

' Yes, your candid opinion.' 

''You will not be offended at anything I 
shall say ? ' 

' No. I want an honest judgment, and I 
can trust yours.' 
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I used the common slang of criticism. 

'Suppose, then, I were to say that the^ 
composition is bad, the colour crude, the whole- 
work amateurish, the modelling thin and in 
places, false, the ' 

* Don't say any more, Calvotti. I've been> 
a fool, and the governor has been right all the 
time.' 

* If I said these things, you would believe 
them ? ' 

'7/* you said them? ' he cried, coming from; 

behind my chair. ' But do you say them ? ' 

' Stand off ! ' I said, laughing. A man 
can rarely endure praise and blame with equal 
fortitude. My young friend, you will some 
day paint great pictures. In four or five 
hundred years' time great painters will look 
at this and will reverently point out in it the 
faults of early manner ; but they will read the 
soul in it — as I do now. You are a creature 
of a hundred years — a painter, an artist. This 
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is not paint, but a face — a face of flesh and 
blood, with soul behind. And this is not 
paint, but a faded brown silk. And this is not 
paint, but solid mahogany. You have done 
more than paint a picture. You have made 
concrete an inspiration. Your technique is all 
masterly, but it does not overpower. It gives 
only fitting body to a beautiful idea — its soul ! * 
He blushed and trembled whilst I spoke. 
Englishmen do not often talk poetry — off the 
stage. He answered — 

* No, really, Calvotti, old man, that's rot, 
you know. But do you like it ? * 

I spoke gravely then. 

* My dear young friend, so surely as that is 
your work, so surely will you be a great artist 
if you choose.' 

' You bet I choose,' this young genius 
answered. He would sooner have died, I 
suppose, than have put his emotions at that 
moment into words. This is another charac-* 
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teristic of you English, You will sooner look 
like fools than have it appear that you feej. 
You wear the rags of cynicism over the pure 
gold of nature. This is a foolish pride, but 
it is useless to crusade against national charac- 
teristics. 

I w^as a little chilled, and I said in a busi- 
ness tone — 

* Well, we will see about selling this at once.' 
' No,' he answered. ' I will not sell this.' 

* No? 'I asked. 

'No,' he said again; 'not this picture/ 
And for one minute he regarded it, and then 
shook his head and once more said 'No.' 

' Well,' I answered, not trying to persuade 
him, ' I will ask Mr. Gregory to look at it, and 
he will give you a commission for a work, and 
then you will be fairly afloat.' 

'Oh, thank you, Calvotti. What a good 
fellow you are ! ' . 

I was unsettled for work. My praise was 
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•hysterical and hyperbolical. I could have wept 
whilst I uttered it. Eor though I had given 
up all hope, and though I was glad to find that 
in art he was worthy as in manhood he was 
worthy, yet it was still hard to endorse a rival's 
triumph and to cut out all envy and stifle all 
pain. And now I had to go home and to live 
beneath the same roof with Cecilia, and to see 
her sometimes, and to talk and look like a 
friend. If you resist the Devil, will he always 
fly from you ? Is it not sometimes safer to fly 
from him? And is there anywhere a baser 
•fiend than that which prompted me to throw 
myself upon my knees before her and tell her 
everything, and so barter honour for an im- 
pulse ? Brave or not, I know that I was wise 
when that afternoon I packed up everything 
and went to say good-bye, 

' I am ill,' so I excused myself, ' and I 
am a child of impulse. Impulse says to 
me "Go back to Italy — to the air of your 
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childhood — to the scenes you love best." And 
I obey/ 

'But you do not leave England in this 
way ? * asked Cecilia. 

'No, mademoiselle, I shall return. But, 
for a time, good-bye.' 

They both bade me good-bye sorrowfully, 
and I went away. And whatever disturbance 
my soul made within its own private residence, 
it was too well-bred to let the outside people 
know of it. 

And so it came to pass that I continue this 
narrative at Posilipo, in my native air, within 
sight of smoking Vesuvius and the gUttering 
city and the gleaming bay — old friends, who 
bear comfort to the soul. 
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.CHAPTEK IV. 

NELLE CARCERI MUXICIPALE, 

How do I come to be writing in a prison? 
How do I come to be living in a prison? 
How is it that I, who never lifted a hand in 
anger against even a dog, lie here under a 
charge of murder, execrated by the populace 
of my native town ? 

I can remember that I wrote, when I took 
up my story, that it might, for anything I 
knew, be a year before I should go on with it. 
It is twelve months to-day since I set those 
words upon paper. I take it up again, here 
and now, in dogged and deteimined defiance 
to that Circumstance which has pursued me 
through my life, and which shall not subdue 
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me even with this last stroke — no, nor with any 
other. 

Let me premise, before I go on with my 
own narrative, that Charles Grammont, with 
whose murder I he charged, developed a re- 
markable and unexpected characteristic. A 
reckless spendthrift whilst penniless, he became 
a miser when he found himself possessor of 
five thousand pounds. He had returned to 
Naples, and had for some time engaged himself 
in drinking, to the exclusion of all other pur- 
suits. But he drank sullenly and alone, and 
had dismissed from his society that disreputable 
compatriot of mine, Giovanni Fornajo, who 
had accompanied him to my room on the 
evening of our first meeting. When I reached 
Naples I had some trouble with this personage, 
who, with the peculiar faculty which belongs 
to the race of hangers-on and spongers, had 
somehow found me out, and came to borrow 
money. It was enough for his limitless iaipu- 
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dence to remember that he had once been 
within my walls in London. I knew that to 
yield once would be to make myself a tribu- 
tary to his necessities for ever. I refused him, 
therefore, and dismissed him without ceremony. 
He retired unabashed, and came to the charge 
again. I was strolling along the Chiaja, when 
I saw him and turned into the Cafie d'ltalia to 
avoid him. He had seen me and followed. I 
professed to be absorbed in the contents of an 
English journal, but he sat down at the, same 
table, and entered into conversation, or rather 
into talk, for I let him have it all to himself. 
He talked in English, which he really spoke 
very well, though with a marked accent. I 
paid but little heed to him, and only just made 
out that he complained of the conduct of his 
late associate, who had, so he said, borrowed 
money of him when they were poor together, 
and had thrown him over now without repaying 
him. 



J 
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' It comes to this/ he said, after a long and 
rambling discursion on his wrong ; * when I was 
the only man in Naples who could speak 
English and would have to do with him, he 
used me ; and now that he is at home here, and 
can speak the language, and has plenty of 
money, he will have no more to do/ 

* My good friend,' I said, breaking in, ' I will 
have no more to do, since you prefer to put it so, 
I am tired of you. I do not desire to know you. 
Oblige me by ngt knowing me in future.' 

* Maledizione ! * he said. * But you are 
impolite, Signor Calvotti.' 

* And you, Signor Fornajo, are only unbear- 
able. I have the pleasui^ to wish you good- 
bye.' 

He rose and retreated, but returned. 

' Signor Calvotti,' he said, reseating himself, 
' I shall ask you to do me a favour. You know 
Grammont and you know his friends. He will 
listen to you where he will not look at me. 
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Will you do me the favour to speak for me to 
ask him to pay me ? ' 

I thought I saw a way to be rid of him. 

' How much does he owe you ? ' I asked 
him. 

* Cento franchi/ he answered. 

*Very good. Bring me pen, ink, and 
paper.' 

He called one of the caraerieri and ordered 
these, and I read quietly until they came. 

* Now,' I said, * write to my dictation.' 
He took the pen and wrote — 

' I have this day informed Signor Calvotti 
that Mr. Charles Grammont owes me the sum 
of One Hundred Francs, and in consideration of 
this receipt Signor Calvotti has discharged Mr. 
Grammont's debt.' 

This he signed, and I gave him a bank-note 
for the amoimt. 

'Now,' I told him, ' I do not in the least 
.believe that Mr. Grammont owed you anything. 
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and if you come near me again I will use this 
document. I have a great mind to try it now/ 

* Ah, signor, sapete cosa vuol dire la fame ? * 
I own that touched me. I have known 

what hunger is, and I could guess what it would 
do with a creature of this kind. ' Go your way,' 
I said, ' and trouble mc no more ' — he bowed 
his head and spread out his hands in assent — 
* but remember ! ' 

* Signor Calvotti,' he said, ' I thank you, and 
I will trouble you no more.' 

Young Clyde had written to me saying that 
he was tired and overworked, and that he 
needed a month's holiday, and meant to take it. 
He had never been in Italy, and naturally pro- 
posed to join me in Naples. During the whole 
ten months which had gone between my fare- 
well to England and my receipt of this letter 
from Arthur, I had striven, and not unsuccess- 
fully, to banish from my mind all painful and 
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regretful thoughts of Cecilia. Love is a great 
passion, but, hke everything else but fate, it is 
capable of subjection by a resolute will. That 
soul, beUeve me, is of a barren soil indeed, 
wherein the flower of love has once been planted, 
if the flower wither or can be rooted up. But 
a man who gardens his soul with resolute and 
lofty hopes can train the first poor weed of pas- 
sion to a glorious bloom, whose perfume is not 
pain but comfort. This is a base thing, that a 
man shall say he loves a woman too well to be 
happy whilst she can be happy with another. 
For me, my divine Cecilia looks down upon me 
in my waking hours and in the dreams of sleep, 
a thing so far away that I can but worship 
without a hope of ownership, or any longer 
a desire. I am content, I have loved, and I 
have not been unworthy. O mia santissima, 
mio amore no longer — my saint for ever, my 
love no more — so you were happy, I were 
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happy. But there are clouds about you, though 
you know them not* 

Arthur had come to Naples by one of the 
boats of the Messagerie Imperiale, and had 
come to share my httle house at Posilipo# He 
brought with him kindest remembrances from 
Ceciha and from her sister. I had mentioned 
them both freely in my letters, and had sent 
little things through his hand to both of them 
now and then. My old patron, Mr. Gregory^ 
had given Arthur two or three commissions, 
and one of his works had been hung on the line 
at Burlington House, side by side with mine. 
In his old, frank, charming way he said — 

* If those old buffers on the committee had 
laid their heads together to please me, they 
couldn't have done it more successfully than by 
hanging me next to you, old man. When I 
went in and saw it there, I was better pleased 
at being next to you than I was at being on the 
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line. I'm painting Gregory's portrait for next' 
year — a splendid subject, isn't it ? ' 

I took him to walk that morning to the 
scene I had painted in the work he spoke of/ 
He recognised it with enthusiasm, and we 
walked back together full of friendship and 
enjoyment. He had one or two commissions 
for Charles Grammont from his sisters, and 
asked me to help in finding him. When I 
learned that the young EngHshman was living 
in the Basso Porto I was amazed, and when 
Clyde saw the place he was amazed also. 

* Has he got through all his money already/ 
Arthur asked me, ' that he lives in a hole like 
this ? ' 

* I am told,' I said, ' that he has become a' 
miser, spending money on nothing but drink, 
and living in a continuous sullen debauchery.' 

Clyde faced round upon me as we stood in 
the doorway of the house together. 

*I haven't seen the fellow for years,' he 
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exclaimed, * but can you fancy such an animal 
being a brother of Ceciha's ? ' 

* Odd, isn't it ? * said an Enghsh voice 
from the darkness of the stairs. * Infernally^ 
odd!' 

And Charles Grammont, bearded, bloated^ 
unclean, unwholesome, stepped into the sunlight 
and poisoned it. 

' Who is this fellow ? ' asked Arthur 
quietly. 

* Charles Grammont,' I answered. 

* Charles Grammont?' he repeated; and 
then, hastening to obliterate the memory of his 
imlucky speech, he plunged into an explanatiou 
of his concerns with Grammont, and I with- 
drew a httle. But in a moment I heard Gram* 
mont's voice raised in high anger. 

* And what brings Arthur Clyde acting as 
my sister's messenger ? Could they find nobody 
but a -' 

If I should repeat here on paper the epi- 

VOL. II. 
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thets the man used, I should be almost as great 
a blackguard as he was to use them. They 
were words abominable and horrible. I know 
by my anger at them now — then I had no time 
to feel for myself — that if a man had used them 
to me, and I had held a weapon in my hand, I 
should have killed him. Arthur raised his 
cane, and, but that I seized his wrist, he would 
have struck the insulter across the face. It 
was an impulse only, and when I felt his wrist 
relaxing I released it, and it fell down by his 
side. 

* Come away, Calvotti,' he said, * or I shall 
disgrace myself and do this man a mischief.' 

But if I could share at the moment in the 
feeling of anger which Grammont's hideous 
insults had inspired, I could not and I cannot 
understand the bitter and passionate resentment 
with which Arthur nourished the memory of 
them. For days after, not a waking hour 
passed by without a break of sudden anger from 
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him when he recalled the words to mind. I 
did my best to calm him, and in each case suc- 
ceeded in persuading him that it was less than 
useless to retain the memory of insult so con- 
veyed by such a man. But in a little while he 
broke out again, and after a time I allowed 
him to rage himself out. 

* Why did you restrain me ? ' he cried one 
day as we w^alked together. *The ruffian 
deserved a thrashing. I care nothing for what 
he said of me, but a man who could speak of 
his sister in that way is not fit to live. For 
God's sake, Calvotti, let us go away somewhere 
out of reach of this man. I am not safe. I 
hardly know myself. If I met him I should 
kill him then and there.' 

' My dear Arthur,' I said at last, * this is 
childish, and unworthy of you. The man is a 
ruffian by nature, and was mad with drink. 
Forget him, and any mad and drunken thing he 
may have said.' 

.02 
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* Well,' said Arthur, with a visible effort, 
* the blackguard disappears from my scheme of 
things. I have done with him. There ! It's 
all over. What shall we do to-night ? Let us 
go out together and look at Giovanna's Palace 
by moonlight. A blow on the bay would do 
me good, and you might find an inspiration for 
a picture. Who knows ^ Will you go ? ' 

I consented, and we walked back to the 
town at once to make arrangements. We 
"secured a boat, and a bottle or two of wine and 
a handful of cigars having been laid in as store, 
w^e started. On the way to the boat, by bitter 
misfortune, we met Grammont. This wretched 
man's drunkenness had- three phases — the 
genial, the morose, and the violent. He was at 
the first when we were so unhappy as to meet 
him. He insisted upon ^accompanying us, and 
I could see the passion gathering in Arthur's 
face, until I knew that if soine check were not 
put upon him there would be an outbreak. 
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I took upon myself to get rid of the in- 
truder. 

* Well, Clyde,' I said, ' at the Caffe d' Italia 
at six. Till then I leave you to your appointr 
ment. Good afternoon. Will you walk with 
me a minute, Grammont ? ' 

Arthur took my hint and went away. 
Grammont lurched after him, but I took him 
by the sleeve and said I had something to say 
to him. He stood with drunken gravity to 
listen, and whilst I beat about in my own 
mind for some trifle which could be made to 
assume a moment's importance, he forgot 
everything that had passed, and himself began 
to talk. 

' You thought I should be through my five 
thou, before now, didn't you, old Stick-in-the- 
Mud ? Well, I've got the best part of it now, 
my boy. They can't suck me in Naples, I can 
tell you. Not much they can't. Look here ! 
English notes. I don't care who sees 'em. 
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There you are. There's more than four thou- 
sand in that thundering book. Look here.' 

He took from his pocket-book a number 
of English bank-notes for one hundred pounds, 
and flourished them about and thumbed them 
over, and laughed above them with drunken 
cunning and triumph. A man lounged by us 
this minute, and took such special notice of us 
both that I was compelled to notice him. He 
was a swarthy bearded fellow in a blouse, like 
that of a French ouvrier. He did not look so 
particularly honest that I had any pleasure in 
knowing that he saw the great bundle of notes 
in Grammont's hands, and I said to Grammont 
hurriedly — 

* It is not wise to exhibit so much money 
in this public place. Put it up.' 

The man still regarded us, until at last he 
attracted the attention of my unwelcome com- 
panion, who turned round upon him, and 
cursed him volubly in Italian. 
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The man, speaking with a very un-Italian 
accent, though fluently enough, answered that 
he had as much right there as Grammont, and 
then moved away, still turning his eyes 
curiously upon us at intervals. 

' Look here,' said ray unwelcome companion^ 
' I am going to have a sleep on this bench/ 
He pointed to a stone seat on the quay, and 
rolled towards it. 

' You are not so mad as to sleep in the 
open air with all that money about you,' I 
urged. Heaven knows I disliked the man^ 
but one did not want even him to be robbed. 

' Oh,' he answered drunkenly, ' I'm alt 
right,' and so lay down at full length with his 
felt hat under his head, and fell asleep. 

The man in the blouse still lingered, and I, 
knowing that he had seen the notes, felt it im- 
possible to leave Grammont alone in his 
company. The Chiaja was very lonely just 
there. 
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At last an idea occurred to me, and I called 
the man. It was growing so near to six o'clock 
that I was afraid of missing Clyde. I tore a 
leaf from my pocket-book, scrawled a line to 
Clyde asking him to wait for me, took a franc 
from my purse, and asked the man to take a 
'message to the Caffe d' Italia, and there give 
it to the person to whom it was addressed. 
Kegarding the man s dress and the foreign 
accent with which he had spoken just now, I 
addressed him in French. 

* Pas du tout ! ' he responded. ♦ Je ne suis 
pas un blooming idiot. C'est impossible. AUez-- 
vous done' 

* Ah ! ' I said, ' you are English. I beg 
your pardon. I suppose you did not under- 
stand. I wish you to be so good as to take 
this note to the Caffe d' Italia for Mr. Arthur 
Clyde. I will give you ' 

* I am not anybody's messenger,' the man 
answered, and walked away again. 
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There was nobody else within call, and I 
was compelled, therefore, to resign nayself as 
best I could. My efforts to awaken Grammont 
had proved quite fruitless. I lit a cigar, and 
walked to and fro. The man in the blouse also 
lit a. cigur, and paced to and fro, passing in 
every journey the bench on which Grammont 
lay asleep. Suspecting him as I did, I never 
took my eyes from him for a moment when he 
was near Grammont, and he, in his catlike 
watch of me, was equally vigilant. At last, 
growing tired of this watchful promenade, I 
addressed him — 

' It is of no use for you to linger here. You 
will not tire me out. I shall stay until my 
friend awakes.' 

' Oh ! * he said, removing his cigar, and 
taking a steady look at me. ' You'll stay until 
your friend awakes, will you ? Then — so will I.' 

He began his walk again, and I, regarding 
the man more closely, had formed a new idea. 
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This man suspected me of designs upon those 
bank-notes, I began to think, and was possibly 
Ungering here to guard a stranger, from some 
such motive as my own. Still, it was scarcely 
safe to trust him alone, and I was not disposed to 
do so. The idea of his suspecting me amused 
me for a mmute and then amazed me, but I 
continued my promenade as if no such thought 
had occurred to me. So we went on until my 
watch marked half past seven o'clock, when 
Grammont awoke. We were not far from the 
cabstand, and I led him thither, assisted him to 
enter the vehicle, gave the driver his half- 
franc, and bade him drive to the Basso Porto, 
The man in the blouse followed, and watched 
closely all the time, and my later behef con- 
cerning him was quite confirmed. Dis- 
missing him from my mind, I entered a 
biroccio and drove to the Caffe. Arthur 
had left long since, with a message for me 
to the effect that he would be at home at 
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Posilipo at eleven o'clock. Perhaps he had 
. gone to the Opera, I thought, and with the in- 
tention of discovering him I wandered from 
the Gaffe. The evening was very beautiful, 
and I changed my mind. I would roam along 
by the bay and enjoy the sunset, and give 
myself up to the dehghts of the country. As I 
wandered on, my thoughts ran back to Cecilia, 
and I had another inward battle with myself. 
I found myself, in the excitement of my 
thoughts, walking faster and faster until I was 
far from the city, and alone in a country lane. 
with the moonlight. The moon was up, and 
up at the full, before the sun was down ; and 
so soon as the gathering twilight gave her 
power, she bathed the landscape in so lovely a 
light that even my sore and troubled heart 
grew tranquil to behold it. I stood near an 
abrupt turning in the lane, and watched the 
tremor in the soft lustre of the bay, which 
looked as though innumerable great jewels rose 
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slowly to its surface and there melted and were 
lost, whilst all the time innumerable others 
took the place of these dissolving gems, them- 
selves dissolving in their turn, whilst countless 
others slowly rose. Here and there was a light 
upon the water, and here and there the shadow 
of a boat. And, far away, like the audible soul 
of the sea, was the soft, soft sound of music, 
where some boating party sang together. 

To say that the cry came suddenly would 
be to say nothing. There came a shriek of 
appalling fear close by, which tore the air with 
terror. I took one step and listened. For a 
second I heard the rumbling of carriage wheels 
at a distance, and not another sound, but that 
of the faint music far away. Then came a foot* 
step at racing pace nearer and nearer, then a 
trip and a long stagger, as though the runner 
had nearly fallen, and then the headlong pace 
again. And then, with the soft broad moon-* 
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light full upon his face, a man came darting 
round the corner of the lane. I strove to move 
aside, but before I could hft a foot hewas upon 
me Uke an avalanche. 1 knew that we fell to- 
gether, and that the man arose and resumed his 
headlong course. I tried to call after him, but 
found no voice. I tried to rise, but could not 
move a limb. Then a sickly shudder ran 
through me, and I fainted. 

. • • « f 

Out of a sort of vaporous dream came the 
slow sound of carriage wheels bumping along 
the ruts of the road ; then a light which was 
not of the moon ; then a sudden pause in the 
noise of wheels and the sound of a coarse, strong 
voice speaking in tones of great excitement. 

'Body of Bacchus! What a night for 
adventures ! Here is another of them I ' 

The light came nearer, and another voice 
burst out in EngUsh, * By the Lord ! That's 
the man ! ' 
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The voices both grew dim, and though they 
still talked, they sounded hke the noise of 
running water, wordless and indistinct. Then 
I felt myself hfted into a carriage, and until I 
awoke here I knew nothing. It was the jar of 
bolts, and the rattUng fall of a chain, and the 
grating noise of a key in a lock which awoke 
me. I tiurned and recognised the man who 
entered — an oflBcer, by name Eatuzzi, to whom 
I had done some service in old days. I asked 
him feebly where I was and how I came there. 

' In the town gaol,' he answered gravely, 
and die solemnity of his face and tone chilled 
me. 

*In the town gaol?' I repeated. 'Why 
was I brought here ? ' 

' I am very sorry, signor,' he said in the 
same tone. * In whatsoever I can serve you, 
you may command me. Shall I give orders to 
send for a doctor?' 

* Why was I brought here ? * I asked again. 
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He made no reply, and weak and shaken as I 
was, I sat up and reiterated my question. 

* You are charged with the murder of Carlo 
Grammont/ 

' Charles Grammont ? Miurder ? ' I repeated^ 

* Would you wish to see a doctor or an 
avvocato ? ' 

I could only moan in answer. 

'Charles Grammont murdered! Oh, my 
poor Cecilia ! My angel and my love 1 ' 

For the face of the man in the lane was the 
face of Arthur Clyde, and the moonlight had 
shown to me, oh ! too, too clearly, the blood 
that smeared his brow. 
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CHAPTER V. 

LA TEMPESTA VA CRESCEXDO. 

I AM remandecl for trial. 

There is a depth below all possibiUtiee of 
pain and grief, even before one reaches the 
grave. I am in that depth already, and I do 
not believe that there is anything in the world 
which could touch me with sympathy or with 
sorrow. I am not even annoyed at myself and 
my own mental condition, as I surely have a 
right to be. My bodily health is tolerable. I 
sleep well at night, and during the day I eat 
with fair appetite. Some of my belongings 
have been brought from Posilipo here ; amongst 
them a small mirror. I am so much a stranger 
to myself in this new-found calm and indiffer- 
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cnce, that I am almost surprised to find 

myself unaltered outwardly. I am a little 

paler than common — that is all. My mind 

finds natural employment in the most trivial 

speculations and fancies, and it is chiefly to save 

myself from this vanity of thought that I write 

now of myself and my own concernings. 

I have written at this little story of my 

own in poverty and in success, in happiness 

and in sorrow, and it has come at last to seem 

that the plain white paper before me is my 

only fitting confidant. Will there ever come 

a day when I shall be able to read all its 

record gladly? Past joys are a grief — ^griefs 

gone by are a joy to us. Who knows what 
may come ? 

And so, poor Hope, you would spread your 
peacock wings even here ? Ah, go your way I 
You forget. Our companionship is dissolved. 
We are not on speaking terms any longer. 

I have not been plagued with any official 

VOL. II. P 
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sererities, for Eatuzzi is mindful of old favours. 
He has told me only this morning that my 
father extended some such kindness to his 
father as that for which he bears such grateful 
memory to me. It was a small afiair ; a mere 
matter of money. Against my wish he brought 
to me a doctor and an advocate. I submitted 
myself to the first, but to the advocate I 
declined to listen. 

He is a pale young man of five-and-twenty 
or thereabouts, this advocate. He has a clean- 
shaven face of rare mobility, a mouth of re- 
markable decision and sweetness, and eyes of 
black fire. The most noticeable thing about 
him is his voice, which is not easily to be 
characterised. You know the sub-acid flavour 
in a generous Burgundy — so nicely propor- 
tioned that it does but give the wine a grip on 
.the tongue and palate. That is the nearest 
thing I can think of to the singular quality of 
this man's voice. The voice is rich and fullj 
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but there is a tart flavour in it which empha- 
sises all it says just as the acid emphasises the 
riper flavours of wine. It takes the kind of grip 
upon the ear that a file takes upon steel. Or, 
better than all, it takes just that hold upon the 
ear which the violin bow takes upon the strings. 
Ecco. There is ray meaning at last. It is not 
possible that you should escape from listening 
to this young man when he speaks. He is, 
further, a young man whom nothing can abash. 
It is not singular, then, since I am indifferent 
to all things nowi that although I declined to 
hsten to him, he stayed and talked, and after 
much trouble brought me to talk with him. 

He was right, after all. 

* You are innocent, signor, and you decline 
to do anything to help yourself? Permit me. 
No man ever did God's work in the world by 
refusing to help himself You have some 
reason for your refusal .^ What possible reasons 
exist? Guilt? We will dismiss that at once. 

r 2 
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Despair of establishing innocence ? No. When 
the salt mines of Sardinia are on one side a man 
and hberty is on the other, he does not yield 
to despair. Ha ! The impossibility, signor, of 
defending oneself unless one criminates an- 
other ? And that other a friend — a lover ? I 
am right, signor. No gestures of denial can 
throw down a conclusion so obviously firm. 
And now;, suppose that it should not be neces- 
sary to criminate another. Would you then 
consent to be defended ? No ? Well, signor, 
I am not the accusatore pubblico, and it is no 
business of mine to hunt down criminals. But, 
whether you will or not, I will get to the 
bottom of this matter.* 

* Are you so eager for a case, signor ? ' I 
asked him. ' I will pay you more to leave me 
alone than you can ask if you defend me.* 

I had meant to sting him into leaving 
me. But his pale face did not even flush at 
the insult. 
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' I am engaged by my friend Eatuzzi, 
signer. Batuzzi tells me it is beyond dream- 
ing that you should be guilty of murder and 
theft. He came to me and besought me to 
make him grateful for all eternity by taking up 
this case and clearing you from the suspicions 
which rest upon you. I have promised him 
that I will do all in ray power, and I will. 
You will observe, therefore, signor, that what- 
soever is done in this matter is independent of 
yoiu* will, if you choose to have it so. 1 shall 
know who committed this murder in a fortnight 
from now, and I shall only retire from your 
defence if I prove you guilty in my own mind/ 

' Signor,' I said in answer, 'I apologise for 
the insult I offered you just now. But in this 
matter I am resolute. If it be the will of God 
that I suffer innocently, I suffer. I am not 
anxious on that score. It is not at all a matter 
for my consideration. I do not care whether 
I am acquitted or found guilty.' 
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* Is it yoiir wish that I should consult tlie 
other prisoner's interest at all ? ' 

I looked at him blankly, whilst my heart 
stood still. 

* The other prisoner ? ' I asked. 

' The other prisoner/ he answered calmly* 
* Is it he whom you desire to shield ? ' 

'Who is he?' 

The advocate drew forth a bundle of 
memoranda, and turned them over carefully 
and at his leisure. I did not dare to question 
him further, and waited in an agony of sus- 
pense. 

* That is the name,' he said — ' an Enghsh 
name.' 

He placed his thumb and leisurely tiu:ned 
round the paper to me on the table Which 
stood before us. I tried to read, but all my 
pulses seemed throbbing round my eyes, and I 
was dazzled and blind. He took the paper up 
again, but I reached out my hand for it. 
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* I did not read the name/ I said. ' Permit 
me once more.' 

He passed the paper again towards me, and 
I read — 

' John Baker. Claims to be an Englishman, 
and speaks in English only. Is believed to 
be by birth an Italian, but a naturalised 
British subject. A person of notoriously evil 
character.' 

This at least was not Arthur. I breathed 
again, and for a moment a wild hope sprang up 
in my heart. It died again directly. Ah, if I 
could have believed that he was innocent ! But 
the evidence of which I was the sole repository 
was beyond all doubt, beyond all hope. 

' No,' I said. ' I know nothing of this man. 
What is the evidence against him ? ' 

' The evidence against him is the knowledge 
that he was poor until the night of the murder, 
and has since suddenly become rich. Further, 
that a pocket-book found in his possession was 
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smeared with blood. The book contains a 
large sum of money in English notes, and is 
beheved to have belonged to the murdered 
man.' 

I had never supposed that Arthur had 
robbed the body of his dead enemy. 

^ If this be proved, Signor T Awocato,' I said, 
after some time of silence, ' what punishment 
will fall upon this man ? ' 

* The salt mines will not be enough for him,' 
the advocate answered. ' He will probably be 
shot. You see, signor, he has denied his nation- 
ality, and that of itself will embitter the national 
feeling against him.' 

' Then,' I answered, ' these suspicions must 
not be bolstered by false proofe. This man has, 
perhaps, robbed a dead body, but he has not 
committed murder.' 

'Signor Calvotti,' said the advocate, the 
black fire burning slowly in his eyes, and a slow 
flush creeping to his pale forehead whilst he 
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spoke, * what mystery surrounds your share of 
this matter I can only faintly guess. But I 
know that it is not a mystery to you. I have 
found out this, at least, since I have been here 
— that you know the murderer, and that you 
determine to shield him, even at your own 
expense. Now, I warn you that if you deny 
me your confidence, I will convict the real man, 
whosoever he may be.' 

He fixed those slow-burning eyes upon me 
as he said this, and waited for an answer. I 
responded to his words and to the fixity of his 
gaze by silence. 

* Give me your confidence, and I will serve 
your turn,' he said again. ' Are you the guilty 
man ? ' 

a? No.' 

'Signer Calvotti,' he began again, after 
another pause, during which his eyes were 
shadowed by his drooping brows, 'you shall 
trust me yet. Any secret suspicion given to me 
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is buried in the grave. Any secret certainty of 
knowledge is buried equally. A confession of 
your own guilt, the declaration of a friend's, 
shall be entombed here' — ^he laid his hand 
upon his breast—' and know no resurrection.' 

I answered nothing, and he rose to go. 

* That which you hide,' he said as a last 
word, ' I will discover for myself. Given freely, 
it would be used for your own cause. Wrested 
from mystery, it shall be used for mine.' 

' Come here again,' I answered, ' three 
hours later, and I will answer you in one way 
or the other.' 

' Good,' he responded, and signalled for the 
door to be opened. Eatuzzi himself answered 
the loud knock h^ gave, and my friendly gaokr 
asked me how I fared, and if I stood in need of 
anything. 

'Nothing just now but time to think a 
little.' 

He closed the door, and locked and chained 
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and bolted it, and then I heard the footsteps of 
the two grow fainter and fainter until silence 
came. Then I lit my pipe and poured out 4 
glass of wine — for in these respects I am allowed 
what I choose — and sat down to think. But I 
found it hard to give my thoughts to anything. 
There was a hollow somewhere in my mind into 
which all serious thoughts fell jumbled. I felt 
neither pained nor confused, but only vacuous. 
I battled with this feeling until I subdued it. 
Then I grasped the situation firmly. What 
object have I, here and now, and everywhere 
and always, next to the rectitude of my own 
soul ? There is only one answer to that ques- 
tion : Cecilia's happiness ! How to secure that 
here ? — how to save it from the horrible perils 
which everywhere surround it.^ Is it to be 
done by securiug her imion for life with her 
brother's murderer? If I know one thing of 
Arthur Clyde— -whom I know well — it is this : 
that such a crime as that I charge him with, 
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committed under whatsoever provocation, will 
weigh him down for ever, and make life a per- 
petual hell to him. The hideous injustice of a 
union with such a man she must not sufferj 
whatsoever else she suffer. And that she, like 
the rest of us, must suffer, is too clear. But of 
this I am assured : To learn that her lover is 
her brother's murderer, and not only that, but 
that by his silence he accuses a friend who is 
innocent, would break her heart beyond all the 
remedy of hope and years. That shall not be. 

It seemed little more than an hour when I 
heard footsteps again approaching my door. 
They paused on reaching it, and the jar of bolt 
and chain and lo(*k succeeded. The door 
opened and closed again. I did not turn ox 
look round until a hand was laid on me, and a 
voice, strange to me for a year, called me by 
my name. Then I was indeed amazed. 

* Mr. Gregory ! You here ? ' 

*My poor fellow! I reached Naples las^ 
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night, and found the town ringing with the 
news of 4in arrest for miu-der. But what I can't 
understand is, that now they've got the real 
fellow, they don't let you go.' 

' Never mind me,' I answered. ' Do they 
know in England — Miss Grammont and 
Cecilia?' 

* They are with me here,' he ^ answered 
quickly. * They know that you are arrested for 
murder, and scout the idea, of course. But 
they don't know of their brother's death yet. 
I want to run them both away and let them 
learn the news more tenderly than they will do 
here, but I must see you through this miser- 
able business. How did the fools come to 
suspect you^ of all men in the world ? ' 

* Suspicion was natural,' I answered. ' I 
was found near the spot directly after the dis- 
covery of the body.' 

' What brought you there ? ' 

' I was on my way home to Posilipo. The 
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night was fine, and I was in a mood for 
walking; 

* But you were fouijd insensible, or some- 
thing of the sort, weren't you ? ' 

' I was standing still in the road, looking at 
the moonlight on the bay, when I heard a 
terrible cry. Before I could move, a man 
came racing down the road as if he were 
flying for his life. He ran against me, and we 
fell together. I fainted, and never fully 
recovered consciousness imtil I found myself 
here.' 

' Who do you suppose the man to be ? JSTo 
clue to him, I suppose, in your own mind ? 
What do the authorities say to this ? ' 

*I have ofiered no defence, and made no 
statement.' 

* God bless my soul, what folly ! When 
you might have been out of custody the next 
day ! How very absurd ! ' 

' I was stunned, remember. There were 
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good reasons for silence. The trial takes place 
in a fortnight/ 

' A fortnight ! But you can't stop here a 
fortnight ! ' 

* I must ! ' I answered, smiling even then at 
his impetuosity. ' I am remanded for trial.^ 

' You bear it well, Calvotti,' he said, taking 
me by both shoulders, and looking kindly at 
me. 

* I do not feel my own share much,' I told 
him truly. *I am most aggrieved for the 
others. It is a terrible business.' 

* Give me young Clyde's address. I must 
bring him to comfort Cecilia when she learns 
the truth. She was fond of that poor scape- 
grace, with all his faults and follies. He paid 
bitterly for em' — poor ne'er-do-weel! — very 
bitterly.' 

'Bitterly, indeed,' I answered absently, 
looking for a way to escape from a renewed 
mention of Clyde's name, and finding none. 
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'I shall come to soe you as often as 
they'll let me, and stay as long as I can. 
But now I must go for the present. Let me 
see — Clyde's living at your place, isn't 
he?' 

' Yes,' I answered, * he was living at the 
address from which I always dated.' 
' Has he been here to-day ? ' 
Oh! It was all too bitter, and I could * 
endure no longer. I turned my face away. 
My old patron laid a gentle hand upon my 
shoulder, and strove to turn me round. I cast 
myself upon the bed, and broke into tears. 
Gran Dio ! I am not ashamed. But that out- 
break cost me bodily agony, and I wept and 
sobbed whilst I cursed myself for weeping. 
Sacred Heaven ! hew I wrestled with this devil 
of weakness, which held me so strongly. . When . 
1 had fought him down, he leapt upon me 
afresh, and subdued me by sheer torture until 
I let nature take her way, and cried like a 
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woman ! Then, when it was all over, I stood 
lip and spoke with a new resolve. 

* Sir, you are a just man and a wise man, 
and you shall know the whole truth. But first 
you shall swear to me that what I tell you is 
for ever buried in your own heart ! ' 

He looked at me with stern inquiry. 

* I am not an informer,' he said, ' and you 
may speak safely/ 

I stepped towards him, but he waved nje 
back, and himself took a backward step. 

' There is a reason for my silence, but with 
you that reason dies. I have your promise, 
and I trust it. The man who overthrew me 
in the lane, whose hands and face were red 
with Grammont's blood, was ' 

* Go on,' he said, standing there still in 
rough-hewn dignity, though his lips trembled 
and his face was pale. 

* That man,' I said, ' was Arthur Clyde.' 

' Ah ! ' The sound escaped him without his 
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knowing it. A minute later he asked, ' What 
was the ground of quarrel ? ' 

I told him then the story of Clyde's meeting 
with Grammont, and of Arthur's passion 
afterwards, and of our next encounter with 
Grammont at the end of the Chiaja on the day 
of the murder. 

*And you are sacrificing yourself that 
Clyde may escape, trusting to chances to clear 
yourself? ' 

I answered nothing. 

* What is your motive in all this ? ' he asked 
me. 

What right had I to withhold it, then? 
what right to be ashamed of the truth? Yet 
I paused, 

'It is not friendship for Clyde. What is 
the motive? ' 

' I was silent because I waited here for 
events to decide what I could not decide for 
myself.' 
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' And what was that ? ' 

* How to give Cecilia least pain.' 

' Are you in love with Cecilia ? ' he asked me. 

' No/ I answered honestly, ' I am not in 
love with Cecilia, but she is dearer to me than 
anybody in the world. I could not love my 
sister or my mother more tenderly.' 

' H'm ! ' he said in his old w^ay, when think- 
ing. 'And what have events led you to ? ' 

' They lead me nowhere,' I cried ; ' I am 
helpless.' 

'And so Clyde has never been here, of 
course. Has he escaped ? ' 

' I cannot say.' 

' It is a terrible business, Calvotti, but it is 
better so. You have done right. You have 
done well. You have done nobly. There is 
no evidence against you which is not so flimsy 
that a fly could break through it. Clyde will 
disappear. If he should come back again, I 
will warn him ofi* — trust me. Time will ciMir 

q2 
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sole Cecilia, and you will have averted a 
tragedy. Here is somebody at the door.' 

Giain and lock creaked and jangled. The 
door swung inwards, and Katuzzi appeared with 
the advocate. 

' Signer I'Avvocato,' I said, * this gentleman 
will tell you everything it concerns you to 
know. Or — stay. Do you speak English ^ ' 

* I speak no language but my own,' said the 
young advocate. 

* My dear Calvotti,' said my old patron, in 
Italian smoother and more choicely worded 
than his English, ' one language is pretty much 
the same to me as another, so long as it is a 
language, and is spoken in Europe. I have 
been a mercantile adventurer in Europe for 
more than thirty years, and have found a 
knowledge of languages a necessity.' 

*Then, sir,' I said in English, *deal with 
this gentleman according to your discretion. 
If you think it wise, let him know all.* 
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* Trust to me/ he answered, and bade me a 
cheery adieu. 

In another hour the advocate was back 
again. 

* Signor Calvotti,' he exclaimed, holding out 
his hand for mine, ' I did not know that I had 
a hero to defend. But I know it now. You 
are in no danger. It is weary waiting, but two 
weeks do not make up eternity ; and we shall 
march out of the court with the drums beating.' 

I could not share his joy. The weight 
which is upon me now oppressed me then ; and 
when the door closed upon the advocate, I 
could only sit upon my bed and think, with a 
heart that ached and burned, of the terror 
which waited on Cecilia. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 



THE END. 



Whilst I lay waiting for the. day of trial, I 
learned from my counsel that my fellow- 
priscner was identified as one Giovanni For- 
najo, an old companion of Charles Grammont. 
This man was known to have rifled his dead 
friend's clothing, and the popular impression 
appeared to be that I had either committed the 
murder from some other motive than cupidity, 
or had been disturbed, and that this poor 
scoundrel had striven to profit by my crime. 
Against us both the popular feeling was intense. 
It was noted by the crowd that both Fornajo 
and myself were naturalised British subjects, 
and that fact alone might have created con- 
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siderable prejudice against us, because to the 
ignorant mind it bespoke the repudiation of oiu: 
native land — a thing from which I am utterly 
afar in my own mind. I am proud of Italy, 
and I am proud of Naples, and I have no idea 
of pretending to be other than a Neapolitan. 
One can be cosmopolitan without losing one's 
patriotism, I venture respectfully to hope. But 
I would not have cared then to set myself right 
with the populace of my native city, either on 
that or any other point, though I could have 
done it with a word. It Was natural and 
illogical to scorn the people for beheving in my 
guilt, whilst I allowed them to beheve it. Yet 
I felt against them a sort of lofty anger, and 
felt myself affronted to think that anybody 
could regard me as being even likely to commit 
a murder. Katuzzi was kind throughout, even 
when he believed me guilty ; and Mr. Gregory 
after his first visit never failed me. I asked 
him news of Clyde, but he had no news to 
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bring me until two clays before my trial, when 
lie came into my cell with a grave but not 
uncheerful coimtenance. 

* Calvotti,' he said, * can you tell me with, 
any precision the hour at which you saw 
Arthur on that fatal night ? ' 

'I can only guess the time,' I answered. 
* But why do you ask ? ' I questioned in my 
turn, 

* Because,' he replied, ' I beheve it possible 
that you may have mistaken somebody else for 
Arthur, and because I have evidence that he 
could not be near the place at the time at 
which we know that the murder must have 
been committed.' 

For one moment hope beamed within my 
heart, but in a second, like a scene beheld by 
the light of heaven's fire, the sight of that 
horror-stricken, blood-stained face was with 
me. I could read again every line and tint of 
it, and I knew it too well to be mistaken. 
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*My friend/ I said sorrowfully — *my best 
friend — do not comfort yourself with any false 
hope on that matter. I saw him, and there is 
no hope of a doubt in all ray raind.* 

* Arthur,' he replied, * is lying ill of fever at 
this moment in your house at Posilipo. Your 
housekeeper tells me that she saw him enter his 
room. He made her understand that he was 
unwell, and that he wished to lie down. She 
gave him a cup of coffee, and he retired to his 
room. Next morning she found him there 
raving with fever and lying on the floor. Only 
one point in her narrative accords with your 
belief, and that is, when she raised him she 
found him badly cut across the forehead, and 
found that his arms were bruised as if by a fall. 
The doctor who attends him tells me that the 
crisis is over, but sternly forbids that any 
questions should be asked him at present. The 
patient must see nobody for a week to come, 
but I have hopes that we shall yet clear up a 
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terrible mystery, and shall find that Arthur is 
as innocent as I believe you to be.' 

I told him I would give all in my world to 
share his hopes. How could I doubt my own 
eyes? A vision, moreover, does not dash 
against a man and knock him down and stun 
him for hours. In all that Mr. Gregory could 
tell me I found no hope, but only vague 
suspicions of a plan to divert suspicion. Yet I 
found some comfort in one behef which would 
intrude itself upon me. He was yet guilty 
though this story of the fever were all true, but 
if it were true he was less base than I had 
feared, and had not willingly left one who loved 
him to sufier for his crime. Mr. Gregory went 
away sensibly subdued by my fixed refusal to 
accept the hope he offered. 

' There is a mystery in all this, Calvotti,' he 
said at parting, ^ and it must be cleared.' 

* There is no mystery to my eyes,' I an- 
swered, * and you will find before long that I 
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am right, though I would give the world to 
know that I am WTong/ 

. Then came the day. I had little fear of 
being found guilty, and I had, indeed, but very 
little care to be acquitted. When I thought of 
myself, it was as though I reflected on the 
aflairs of some troublesome stranger, of whose 
interest I was weary. I am not learned in law 
forms, and I cannot tell you the precise forms 
of the several indictments against me. These 
things are managed in Italy pretty much as 
they are in England, except that here you have 
no accusatore pubblico. The place of that 
functionary would, in an English Court, be 
filled by a temporarily appointed counsel for 
the Crown. When I was placed in the dock, I 
looked about with an interest no more vivid 
than that of any spectator there. Mr. Gregory 
sat beside my counsel, and nodded to me 
gravely. There was no one else whom I knew, 
although the place was crowded. There was a 
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murmur on my entrance, and I heard many 
words of hatred and loathing muttered here and 
there. For a moment no one spoke or moved, 
and the Court seemed to await something. I 
saw what that something was when Giovanni 
Fornajo was placed in the dock by my side, and 
we were jointly and severally arraigned. The 
accusatore pubblico arose, and, gathering his 
gown about him, spoke. 

Had I been one of the crowd who listened, 
I should have believed myself guilty. The 
evidence against me, as he set it forth, seemed a 
web closely woven enough to hold anything. 
I had been seen by two or more people engaged 
in a quarrel with the deceased in the Basso 
Porto. I had been seen on the Chiaja with him 
at a time when he was the worse for drink, and 
when my conduct and appearance were so sus^ 
picious that a perfect stranger was impelled to 
watch me for two hours lest I should do the 
man a mischief in his drunken sleep. Two or 
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three hours later, this perfect stranget to us 
both had found the dead body of Charles 
Grammont in the road with all the pockets 
of his garments turned inside out, and had put 
the body into a cart he was then driving from 
Posilipo to Naples. A hundred yards nearer 
the city he found me lying bruised as if in a 
struggle, and with the marks of a hand wet with 
blood upon my white shirt-front. The marks of 
the hand had been found to correspond in size 
with the hand of the deceased. My companion 
in the dock was probably, so the accuSatore 
said, an accessory before the fact, and it was 
probable that, whilst I had committed the 
crime to gratify my own evil passion for 
revenge, I had engaged this desperate and 
notorious character to pillage the body in order 
to give the murder the appearance of having 
been committed from a purely sordid motive. 
He set forth all his facts and all his theories 
about them with great calmness, but when he 
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came to the close of his indictment he burst 
into an impassioned protest against certain 
articles which had appeared in a French journal 
on the question of Italian Brigandage, citing 
this case as an argument to show that crimes of 
violence were committed by born Neapolitans 
within the city radius, and expressing a sarcas- 
tic wonder that the authorities should have 
troubled themselves to arrest the criminals 
though the proofs against them both were 
overwhelming. 

*Thus it is,' said the accusatore, speaking 
with a stem passion of emphasis, ' that these 
traitors to their country first cast off their natal 
ties in order to lead lives of unrestricted 
profligacy abroad, and having, in other lands, 
done all within them to disgrace the land of 
their birth, return to it to inflict a wound still 
deeper upon the national reputation ; and thus 
it is that these villains, though they once did 
their country the honour to repudiate it, return 
to lay a final disgrace upon it/ 
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He pressed with a passionate insistance for 
the extremest rigour of the law against us both, 
and it was plain from the angry murmurs of 
the court that this appeal to the national senti- 
ment had told heavily against me. Then he 
called his witnesses. The first three were from 
the Basso Porto — ^fit inhabitants of the place. 
They told substantially the same story, and all 
swore that I was engaged in an angry broil 
with Grammont and another Englishman whom 
they did not know. They admitted that the 
conversation was carried on in Enghsh, but my 
advocate's half- contemptuous cross-examination 
could not set aside the fact that a quarrel, in 
which I had taken some part, had taken place. 
After these three, Matthew HoUis was called, 
and the man whom I had watched upon the 
quay presented himself. He told, in fair 
though foreign-sounding Italian, a plain story. 
He had been an engine-fitter, and had worked 
in France and Italy. He was settled down in 
business on his own account in Kfaples, and on 
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the day to which his story related had work to 
do at Posilipo. On his way thither he observed 
Grammont and myself, and suspected me of evil 
designs and watched me. He told how I tried 
to get rid of him by sending him upon a mes- 
sage to the Cafie d' Italia, and how he declined 
to leave the place. He related how, having 
seen us part, he had gone his way to Posilipo, 
and how, returning thence in the evening with 
a workman of his own, he had found the dead 
body of Grammont on the road, and had found 
me lying insensible at a little distance from it. 
A close cross-examination only served to prove 
the absolute solidity of this man's story. Then 
an oflScer produced a bundle, and, untying it, 
displayed the shirt I had worn, with the rust- 
coloured mark of a hand distinct upon the front. 

* Did that mark correspond with the size of the 
hand of the murdered man ? ' So asked the 
accusatorc pubblico. * Yes,' answered the official, 

* accurately.' ' Did it correspond with the hand 
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of the prisoner Giovanni Calvotti ? ' * No,' he 
responded, and stated truly that I was a. man 
of mu6h larger build than Grammont, and ray- 
hand at least an inch longer. So far as I was • 
concerned the case closed with his evidence, 
atid the case against Fornajo was tlien gone 
into. There is no need to go over that ground: 
again. All that was proved against him was ; 
the possession of Grammont's money. He^ 
failed totally to estabhsh an aUbi, and so far as- 
participation in the crime went the evidence; 
seemed clear enough against him. 

Then arose my advocate, with pale face and 
coal-black eyes. 

*This world,' he said, * is full of strange and' 
Qurious contrasts, but I do not think that any 
contrast so strange as this has been seen by 
any man who now hears my voice. Side by 
side, companions in your thoughts of them, ; 
stand two men so utterly unlike each other in ; 
appearance and character, that to see them thiis \ 
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commonly arraigned is in itself an amazement* 
The one a gentleman and descended from 
gentlemen, the other a person of the lowest 
class — the one famous in the annals of contem- 
porary art, the other known for nothing but 
his love for vulgar dissipation. As they stand 
there before you they present a spectacle tragic 
and unique. As I know them — and as you 
will see them when I have called the one 
witness I have to call — they present a spectacle 
yet more amazing. One man stands there a 
monument of honour, a glory to his country, 
and a lesson to mankind. The other stands 
there a murderer in fact already, and in his 
heart a murderer again ; since, knowing the 
innocence of the man beside him, he seeks at 
the expense of innocence to shield his own guilt 
from the sword of justice. It is my pride and 
my delight to-day to heal one broken and 
heroic heart, and it is my duty ta bring one 
miserable criminal to justice.* 
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Whilst the young advocate spoke thus, I 
stood in amazed agony. Was he about to de- 
nounce Clyde in order to free me ? It would 
be a professional tour de force, and the melo- 
dramatic power of the situation would have 
made him notorious for life. He looked 
round upon me slowly when he had ceased to 
speak, and I saw that his dark eyes were 
burning with triumphant fire. He sat down, 
and for a moment there was a dead hush in 
the crowded place, and then a buzz of excited 
speech, and then a clamour. In the midst of it 
an officer placed a chair before the judge, im- 
mediately between the judicial seat and the 
railed space in which I stood. If I had been 
amazed at the speech of the young advocate, 
you may guess how I felt when Arthur Clyde 
came forward and took the seat. His eyes met 
mine once, and I saw that they were brimmed 
with tears, and there was such a smile upon his 
face as I never saw before. Was I mad, or lost 

R 2 
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in some fantastic dream ? This man voluntarily 
here, of all men — ^and smiling upon me I It 
was at once incredible and true. I waited, 
dizzy and breathless, to hear and see the 
end. 

The customary oath administered, my 
advocate arose, and, in the midst of a death- 
like silence, questioned Arthur Clyde. He 
first drew firom him the story of the Basso 
Porto, and at its close begged to recall the 
three witnesses who had deposed to my par- 
ticipation in the quarrel. They came, and 
each identified Arthm: as the third party in the : 
fracas. Arthur gave his evidence in English, 
through the sworn interpreter of the court, and 
Mr . Gregory once or twice gave hints to the 
advocate when question or answer missed 
precise translation. He told of om: second 
meeting with Grammont, and of his own de- 
parture. Then came a story which amazed 
me, and riveted the ears of every creature 
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there. That story I reproduce from the 
columns of the 'Giorno.' 

Advocate : Where did you go next ? 

Witness : To the Gaffe d' Italia to await my 
friend. 

Advocate : How long did you stay ? 

Witness: Only half-an-hour. I felt sud- 
denly unwell, and walked again on the Ghiaja. 

Advocate : Did you see your friend again ? 

WitJiess : Yes. He was still engaged in 
talk with Mr. Grammont ; and since I had no 
wish to meet him then, I walked along the 
road to Posilipo. 

Advocate: Did anything happen upon the 
road ? 

Witness : I was violently sick, and, feeling 
very faint afterwards, lay down upon a slope at 
the side of the road under the shade of a tree, 
iind rested there. 

Advocate : What happened next ? 

Witness : I heard voices in the lane below 
me. 
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Advocate : Eelate now what happened. 

Witness: I saw two men — Mr. Grammont 
and another — talking together. They spoke 
in Enghsh. The man asked for money, and 
said he knew perfectly well that Mr. Grammont 
had more than four thousand pounds in English 
not6s about him at that moment. 

The Judge: What was Grammont's con- 
dition at this time ? 

Witness: He was partially sobered, as I 
should judge, but not altogether. 

Advocate : Pray proceed with your story. 

Witness : There was a good deal of angry 
talk between the two and Grammont's com- 
panion threatened that, if he were not allowed 
a part of the money, he would try to take all. 

Advocate: Did Grammont take any notice 
of that threat ? 

Witness : He laughed, and the two walked 
on together. 

Advocate: Did you see them again? 
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Witness: I passed them on my way to 
Posilipo, when they were laughing and chatting 
together quite amicably. 

Advocate:' Did you then see Mr. Gram- 
mont's companion clearly ? 

Witness : I did. 

Advocate : Can you point him out ? 

Witness : That is the man (rising and point- 
ing to the prisoner Fomajo). 

Advocate : Continue your narrative. 

Witness : I went on to Posilipo, and there 
took a cup of coffee and retired to my bed- 
room. Feeling then a little better, and think- 
ing that my friend Calvotti would wonder at 
my absence, I walked back towards the city, 
hoping to meet him. It was then broad moon- 
light. Where I had last seen Grammont and 
the prisoner Fornajo I saw them both again. 
Grammont . was lying motionless upon the 
ground, and Fornajo was bending above him. 
I suspected foul play, and ran forward. For- 
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najo arose and turned upon me. I don't Imow 
who first attacked the other. We struggled 
together, and he broke away. I then turned 
to Grammont. 

The Witness here gave signs of deep 
etnotion. 

Advocate: Had any suspicion of murder 
up to this time occurred to you ? 

Witness: None. 

Advocate : I must trouble you by reviving 
a painful memory. You had a brother who 
died in your childhood ? 

Witness (speaking with a great effort) : I 
had. 

Advocate : How did he die ? 

Witness : By his own hand. 

Advocate : I must ask the indulgence of 

. the court for this gentleman, who is recovering 

now from the effects of recent fever, and who 

. acts against the advice of his doctor by coming 
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cto do his duty here. (To the Witness) : Who 
first discovered the body of your brother ? 

Witness : I did. 

Advocate : I will try you as little as I cau. 
Compose yourself. That discovery naturally 
shocked you terribly ? 

Witness: Terribly. 

Advocate: And left upon your mind an 
indelible impression ? 

Witness : An indelible impression. 

Advocate: When you first turned to Mr. 
Grammont, what did you do ? 

Witness : I stooped down and took his head 
in my hands. 

Advocate : And what did you see ? 

Witness : That his head was nearly severed 
from his body. 

Advocate: And what effect had this 
spectacle upon you ? 

The Witness returned no answer to the 
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interpreter, and on the question being repeated^ 
fainted, and was removed from court. 

The Judge : Is it necessary to prolong this 
painful scene ? 

Advocate: With all submission to the 
Court — for one moment only. (After a pause, 
the Witness returned.) Are you strong enough 
to go on, Mr. Clyde ? 

Witness : I think so. 

Advocate : We are then to understand that 
at this terrible sight the shock given you in 
your childhood by the discovery of your brother 
was revived ? 

Witness: Yes. 

Advocate : What did you do ? 

Witness: I am not quite clear, but I 
remember running from the place. 

Advocate: Did you see any living man 
near there ? 

Witness : Yes. I ran against a man close 
by. We fell together. 
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Advocate: In what condition were your 
hands ? 

Witness : They were covered with blood. 

The Advocate here asked for the shirt of 
the prisoner Giovanni Calvotti. It was pro- 
duced. 

Advocate : You observe upon the breast of 
that shirt the mark of a hand ? 

Witness: Yes* 

Advocate : Lay your hand upon it, and see 
if it corresponds in size ? 

Witness: Exactly. 

Advocate: One question more. Was Mr. 
Grammont dead when you saw him ? 

Witness : 1 beheve that he was not quite 
dead. I believe that I saw his hand move 
upon his breast. 

Advocate: One word more. Could you 
identify the man against whom you ran ? 

Witness : I was too agitated at the time to 
recognise him. 
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Ill this wise the story came out. Ah me ! 
how I accused myself in my heart for my 
suspicions. The tears of joy were in my eyes 
so thickly that I could scarcely see. I had my 
friend back again, and my love was saved this 
overwhelming horror which had seemed to 
threaten her. 

The Public Accuser rose and cross-examined 
Arthur Clyde, for form's sake, I suppose. But 
the jury professed themselves satisfied with the 
evidence before them, and before I quite knew 
what had happened I was in a chariot in the 
. street — a chariot with no horses at all, but a 
thousand men, to draw it. The story was 
abroad. The city rang with it. I had risked my 
life to save a friend from suspicion, and those who 
cursed me in the morning cheered me in the 
; afternoon, until they were too hoaf se to cheer 
me longer. Happily, Cecilia's name was kept 
out of this noisy chorus of applause which 
roared so in my ears. I was glad and excited, 
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and had no objection to be made a hero. As > 
soon as I could be rescued, Mr. Gregory bore 
me away to Posilipo, where I found Arthur 
quite worn out with the fatigue and excite- 
ment of the day. Those influences retarded 
his recovery for a week or two, but before the 
autumn came he was w^ell and strong again. 
I begged hard of Mr. Gregory and the Advo- 
cate, and at last they came to agree with me, 
and to this day Arthur does not know of my 
suspicions of him. He regards my reception 
by the populace as. a curious illustration of the 
excitability of an Italian mob — as no doubt it 
was. 

Giovanni Fornajo, otherwise John Baker, 
went to the Sardinian salt mines for the term 
of his natural life, and is serving there now. 

I am godfather to CeciUa's boy, and I am 
an Italian old bachelor. I shall never marry, 
but I am contented. My last news is that my 
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old patron, at the age of fifty-five, has proposed 
to Miss Grammont, and that she has not 
refused him. 
. If you will look into the little churchyard 
at Posilipo you will find a flat marble slab with 
a name on it, and no more. The name it bears 
is that of Alberto Lezzi, who but for his early 
death would have been one of the great legal 
orators of Europe. The case which first 
brought him into note was mine. I have not 
told you his name before, but my advocate 
was the great Alberto Lezzi. It was his hand 
which averted the tragedy of my life, and it is 
to his memory that I dedicate this story. 



CRUEL BARBARA ALLEN. 



CHAPTER I. 

Christopher was a fiddler and a man of genius. 
Educated people do not deny the possibility of 
such a combination; but it was Christopher's 
misfortune to live amongst a dull and bovine- 
seeming race, who had little sympathy with art 
and no knowledge of an artist s longings-. They 
contented themselves, for the most part, with 
the belief that Christopher was queer. Perhaps 
he was. My experience of men of genius, 
limited as it may be, points to the fact that 
oddity is a characteristic of the race. This 
observation is especially true of such of them 
as are yet unrecognised. They wear curious 
garments and their ways are strange. The 
outward and visible signs of their inward and 
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spiritual graces are familiar to most observers 
of life, and the aesthetic soul recognises the 
meaning of their adornments of the hair and 
their puttings on of apparel. Genius may be 
said in these cases to be a sort of mental 
measles exhibited in sartorial form, and it may- 
be supposed that but for their breaking out 
there would be some fear of their proving fatal. 
There are reasons for all things, if we could 
but find them ; yet where is the social philo- 
sopher who will estabUsh the nexus between a 
passion " for Beethoven and the love of a bad 
hat ? Why should a man who has perceptions 
of the beautiful fear the barber's shears ? There 
were no social philosophers to speak of in the 
little country town in which Christopher was 
l)orn and bred, and nobody in his case strove 
to solve these problems. Christopher was 
established as queer, and his townsfolk were 
disposed to let him rest at that. His pale face 
was remarkable for nothing except a pair of 
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dreamy eyes which could at tunes give sign of 
inward lightnings. His hair was lank ; his 
figure was attenuated and ungraceful ; he wore 
his clothes awkwardly. He was commonly 
supposed to be sulky, and some people thought 
his tone of voice bumptious and insolent. He 
was far from being a favourite, but those who 
knew him best liked him best, which is a good 
sign about a man. Everybody was compelled 
to admit that he was a well-conducted young 
man enough, and on Sundays he played the 
harmonium gratis at the little Independent 
chapel in which that pious and simple pair, 
his father and mother, had worshipped till 
their last illness. Over this instrument Christo- 
pher — ^let me admit it — made wonderful eyes, 
sweeping the ceiling with a glance of rapture, 
and glaring through the boarders at the ladies' 
school (who sat in the front of the gallery) 
with orbs which seemed to see not. The 
young ladies were a little afraid of him, and 
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his pallor and loneliness, and the very reputa- 
tion he had for oddity, enlisted the sympathies 
of some of them. 

Whatever tender flutterings might disturb 
the bosoms of the young ladies in the galleries, 
Christopher cared not. His heart was fixed on 
Barbara. 

Barbara, who surely deserves a paragraph 
to herself, was provokingly pretty, to begm 
with, and she had a fascinating natural way 
which made young men and young women 
alike unhappy. She bubbled over — ^pardon 
this kitchen simile — with unaffected gaiety ; 
she charmed, she bewitched, she delighted, she 
made angry and bewitched again. The young 
ladies very naturally saw nothing in her, but a 
certain pert forwardness of which themselves 
would not be guilty, though it should bring a 
world of young gentlemen sighing to their feet. 
Barbara was nineteen, and she had a voice 
which for gaiety and sweetness was like that 
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of a throstle. Christopher had himself taught 
her to sing. His own voice was cacophonous 
and funereal, and it was droll to hear him 
solemnly phrasing ' I will enchant thine ear ' 
for the instruction of his enchantress. But he 
was a good master, and Barbara prospered 
under him, and added a professional finish and 
exactness to her natiu:al graces. She lived alone 
with an old uncle who had sold everything to 
buy an annuity, and she had no expectations 
from anybody. 

Christopher had no expectations either, ex- 
cept of a stiflf struggle with the world, but the 
two young people loved each other, and, 
having their choice of proverbs, they discarded 
the one which relates to poverty and a door 
and love and a window, and selected for their 
own guidance that cheerful saying which sets 
forth the belief that what is enough for one is 
enough for two. Christopher, therefore, bent 
himself like a man to earn enough for one, and 
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up to the time of the beginning of this history 
had achieved a qualified failure. Barbara 
believed in his genius, but so far nobody else 
did, and the look-out was not altogether cheer- 
ful. Barbara's surname was Allen, but her 
godfathers and godmothers at her baptism had 
been actuated by no reminiscences of ballad 
poetry, and she was called Barbara because 
her godmother was called Barbara and was 
ready to present her with a silver caudle-cup 
on condition that the baby bore her name. 
Christopher knew the sweet and quaint old 
ballad, and introduced it to his love, who was 
charmed to discover herself like-named with a 
heroine of fiction. She used to sing it to him 
in private, and sometimes to her uncle, but 
it was exclusively a home song. Christopher 
made a violin setting of it which Barbara used 
to accompany on the pianoforte, a setting in 
which the poor old song was tortured into wild 
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cadenzas and dizzy cataracts of caterwaulings^ 
after the approved Italian manner. 

The days went by, days that were halcyon 
under love's own sunshine. What matter if 

* 

the mere skies were clouded, the mere material 
sun shut out, the wind bitter? Love can 
build a shelter for his votaries, and has a sun« 
shine of his own. Still let me sing thy praises, 
gracious Love, though I am entering on the 
days of fogeydom, and my minstrelsy is some- 
thing rusty. I remember ; I remember. Thou 
and I have heard the chimes at midnight, 
melancholy sweet. 

'Barbara,' said Christopher, one evening, 
bending his mournful brows above her, 'we 
must part.' 

' Nonsense ! ' said Barbara smilingly. 

' There is no hope of doing anything here/ 
continued Christopher. 'I must face the 
world, and if there is anything in me, I must 
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force the world to see it and to own it. I am 
going up to London.' 

* To London ^ ' asked Barbara, no longer 
smiling. 

* To London,' said Christopher, quoting Mrs. 
Browning ; ' to the gathering-place of souls.' 

* What shall you do there, Christopher ? * 
asked Barbara, by this time tremulous. 

* I shall take my compositions with me,' he 
answered, ' and offer them to the publishers. I 
will find out the people who give concerts and 
get leave to play. I will play at first for 
nothing : I can but try. K I fail, I fail. But 
there is nothing here to work upon. There is 
no knowledge of art and no love for it. I must 
have more elbow-room.' 

Elbow-room is indispensable to a violinist, 
and Barbara was compelled to agree to her 
lover's programme. She was a brave little 
creature, and though she was as sorry to part 
with her lover as even he could wish her, she 
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accepted the inevitable. Christopher finished 
his quarter's instructions where he had pupils, 
declined such few further engagements as 
offered themselves, packed up his belongings 
in a .tin box somewhat too large for them, 
said farewell, and went his way to London. 
Barbara went with him by coach into the 
great neighbouring town five miles away, and 
saw him off by train. The times and the place 
where these two were bred were alike primitive, 
and this farewell journey had no shadow of im- 
propriety in it even for the most censorious eyes. 
The coach did not return till evening, and 
little Barbara had three or four hours on her 
hands. She walked disconsolately from the 
station, with her veil down to hide the few 
tears which forced themselves past her resolu- 
tion. Scarcely noticing whither her feet 
carried her, she had wandered into a retired 
and dusty street which bore plainly upon its 
surface the unwritten but readable announce- 
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ment of genteel poverty, and there in a parlour 
window was a largeish placard bearing this 
legend : * Mrs. Lochleven Cameron prepares 
pupils for the Stage. Enquire Within.' A 
sudden inspiration entered Barbara's heart. 
She had seen the inside of a theatre once or 
twice, and she thought herself prettier and 
knew she could sing better than the singing 
chambermaid whom everybody had so ap- 
plauded. Christophier had often defended the 
stage from the aspersions cast upon it by the 
ignorant prejudices of country-bred folk, who 
looked on the theatre as a device of the Arch- 
Enemy and an avenue to his halls of darkness. 
In pious varjdngs from church she had heard 
the Eeverend Paul Screed compare the thea- 
trical pit with that other pit of which the 
Enemy holds perpetual lease, but she respected 
Christopher's opinion more highly than that of 
the Eeverend Paul. There was yet a sense 
of wickedness in the thought which assailed 
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her, and her heart beat violently as she as- 
cended the steps which led to Mrs. Lochlevcn 
Cameron's door. She dried her eyes, sum- 
moned her resolution, and rang the bell. A 
pale-faced lady of stately carriage opened the 
door. 

* I wish,' said Uttle Barbara, with a beating 
heart, ' to see Mrs. Cameron.' 

* Pray enter,' returned the lady in tones so 
deep that she might have been a gentleman in 
disguise. 

Barbara entered, and the deep- voiced lady 
closed the door, and led the way into a scantily 
furnished parloiu*, which held, amongst other 
objects, a rickety-looking grand piano of 
ancient make. 

* Be seated,' said the deep-voiced lady. 
' I am Mrs. Lochleven Cameron. What are 

your wishes ^ ' 

There was just a suspicion of Dublin in Mrs. 

Cameron's rich and roUing tones. 
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'You prepare pupils for the stage?' said 
Barbara. Her own clear and sweet voice 
sounded strange to her, as though it belonged 
to somebody else, but she spoke with outward 
calm. 

' Do you wish to take lessons ? ' asked the 
lady. 

* If I can afford to pay your terms,' said 
little Barbara. 

* What can you do ? ' asked Mrs. Cameron 
with stage solemnity. *Have you had any 
practice P Can you sing ? ' 

* I do not know what I can do,' said Barbara. 
' I can sing a little.' 

* Let me hear you,' said the deep voice ; and 
the lady, with a regal gesture, threw open the 
grand piano. 

Barbara drew off her thread gloves and 
lifted her veil, and then, sitting down to the 
piano, sang the piteous ballad of the Four Marys. 
Barbara knew nothing of the easy emotions 
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of people of the stage, and she was almost 
frightened when, looking up timidly at the con- 
clusion of the song, she saw that Mrs. Cameron 
was crying. 

'Wait here a time, my dear,' said Mrs. 
Lochleven Cameron, regally business-like in 
spite of her tears, but with the suggestion 
of Dublin a trifle more developed in her 
voice. 

She swept from the room, and closed the 
door behind her ; and Barbara, not yet rid of 
the feeling that she was somebody else, heard 
Mrs. Cameron's voice, somewhat subdued, call- 
ing ' Joe.' 

'What is it?' asked another deep voice, 
wherein the influences of Dublin and the stage 
together struggled. 

* Come down,' said Mrs. Cameron ; and in 
answer to this summons a solemn footstep was 
heard upon the stair. Barbara heard the sound 
of a whispered conference outside, and then, 
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the door being opened, Mrs. Cameron ushered 
in a gentleman tall and lank and sombre. like 
IVIrs. Cameron, he was very pale, but in his case 
the pallor of his cheeks was intensified by the 
blackness of his hair and the purple-black bloom 
upon his chin and upper lip. He looked to 
Barbara like an undertaker who mourned the 
stagnation of trade. To you or me he would 
have looked like what he was, a second or third- 
rate tragedian. 

*I have not yet the pleasure of your 
name,' said Mrs. Lochleven Cameron, address-, 
ing Barbara. 

* My name is Barbara Alien,' said Barbara, 
speaking it unconsciously as though it were a 
Hue of an old ballad. 

' This, Miss Allen,' said Mrs. Cameron with 
a sweep of the right hand which might have 
served to introduce a landscape, * is Mr. Loch- 
leven Cameron.' 

Barbara rose and curtsied, and Mr. Loch- 
leven Cameron bowed. Barbara concluded 
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that this was not the gentleman who had been 
called downstairs as ' Joe/ 

* Will you' sing that little ballad over again, 
Miss Allen? ' asked Mrs. Cameron, gravely seat- 
ing herself. 

Barbara sang the ballad over again, and 
sang it rather better than before. 

Mrs. Cameron cried again, and Mr. Cameron 
said ' Bravo ! ' at the finish. 

* Now,' said Mrs. Cameron, * do you know 
anything sprightly?' she pronounced it 
' sproightly,' but she was off her guard. 

Barbara, by this time only enough excited 
to do her best, sang ' Come lasses and lads,' and 
sang it like herself, with honest mirth and rural 
roguishness. For without knowing it, this 
young lady was a born actress, and did by 
nature and beautifully what others are taught 
to do awkwardly. 

' You'll have to broaden the style a little for 
the theatre,' said the tragedienne, 'but for a 
small room nothing could be better.' 
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' I venture to predict,' said the tragedian, 
* that Miss Allen will become an ornament to 
th^ profession.' 

' I am afraid,' said Barbara, rising from the 
piano, ' that after all I may be only wasting your 
time. I have not asked your terms, and — ^^I 
am — ^I have not much money.' 

' Miss Allen,' said the tragedian, ' unless I 
am much mistaken, you will not long have to 
mourn that unpleasant condition of afiairs.' 

'Are your parents aware of your design. 
Miss Allen ? ' This from the lady. 

'I have no parents,' faltered Barbara. ' I 
am living with my uncle.' 

' Does he know your wishes in this matter?' 

' No,' said Barbara, and the feeling of guilt 
returned. 

* If he is willing to entrust you to my tuition,' 
said Mrs. Lochleven Cameron, * I should be 
willing to instruct you without charge on con- 
dition that you bound yourself to pay to Mr. 
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Gameron one-third of your earnings for the first 
three years/ 

This opened up a vista to Barbara, but she 
was certain that her uncle would give his con- 
sent to no such arrangement. 

* You had better lay the matter before your 
uncle, Miss Allen/ said the tragedian. * With- 
out his consent, Mrs. Lochleven Cameron could 
not see her way to an arrangement. She is; 
aware — as I am — of the undeserved stigma 
which has been cast upon the profession by 
bigotry and ignorance. She has no respect for 
the prejudice — nor have I — but she will not 
violate the feelings of those who are so unfortu- 
nate as to suffer under it.' 

' Ye're quite right, Joe,' said Mrs. Cameron 
colloquially, and then, with added grandeur, to 
Barbara, ' Mr. Lochleven Cameron expresses me 
own feelings admirably.' 

Barbara made no reply. It would have 
been sweet to work for Christopher even by so 
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audacious a means as going on the stage. But 
the vision crumbled when she thought of her 
uncle. She dropped her veil and drew on her 
gloves slowly, and as she did so a rapid step 
ascended to the front door, there came the click 
of a latch-key, the slam of the street door as it 
closed, and then, with an imperative knock 
which awaited no answer, a young man rushed 
into the room and shouted, 

^ Done at last ! ' 

There was triumph in this young man's 
eyes, and the flush of triumph on his cheek. 
He was a handsome young fellow of perhaps 
five-and-twenty, with a light curling beard and 
a great blonde moustache. His clothes were a 
little seedy, but he looked like a gentleman. 
He did not notice Barbara, and the tragedian 
and his wife apparently forgot her presence. 

' You don't mean ? ' began Mrs. Loch- 

leven Cameron. 

' But I do mean it,' cried the new-comer. 
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* Eackstraw has taken it. It is to be put in 
rehearsal on Monday, and billed for Monday- 
week. How's that for high, eh ? ' 

' Good, dear boy, good ! ' said the tragedian, 
and the two shook hands. 

'But that's not all,' said the new-comer. 

* Milford was there.' 

'The London Milford?' asked Mr. 
Cameron. 

'The London Milford,' said the other. 
' Milford of the Garrick. He heard me read it, 
prophesied a great run for it, has promised to 
come down again and see it, and if it fulfils his 
hopes of it, means to take it up to town. In 
fact, it's as good as settled.' 

'I congratulate ye, me boy,' said Mr^ 
Cameron. ' I knew ye'd hit 'em one of these 
fine days. I knew ut.' 

Through all this, which she only half 
understood, Barbara was silent. She took 
advantage of the lull which followed the trage% 

T 2 
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dian's expression of friendly triumph to recall 
Mrs. Cameron to the knowledge of her pre- 
sence. 

* I will speak to my uncle/ she said, * and 
I will write to you.' 

The stranger looked round when she spoke, 
and snatched his hat off. Barbara bent her 
head in general salutation and went her way. 
When she left the street, she could scarcely 
believe that it had not all been a dream. It 
was so unlike herself to do anything so bold- 
She felt more and more guilty as she waited for 
the coach, more and more afraid of confiding 
to her uncle such a scheme as that she had 
so hastily formed. When she reached home 
?he made one or two inward overtures towards 
the attempt, but her courage failed her, and 
she kept silence. Yet she used to think some- 
times that if she had the power to shorten poor 
Christopher's struggles, it was almost a crime 
not to do it. 
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CHAPTER II. 

We who live in London know well enough 
that its streets are not paved with gold. If one 
had asked Christopher his opinion on that 
point, he would no doubt have laughed at the 
childishness of the question, yet he came up to 
London with all the confidence and certainty 
which the old childish belief could have in- 
spired. He was coming to make his fortune. 
That went without saying. He was brim-full 
of belief in himself, to begin with. ' The 
world's mine oyster,' he thought, as the cheap 
parliamentary train crawled from station to 
station. The world is my oyster, for that 
matter, but the edible mollusc is hidden, 
and the shell is uninviting. Christopher found 
the mollusc very shy, the shell innutritive. 
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Publishers did not leap at the organ fugue 
in C as they ought to have done. They 
skipped not in answer to the adagio movement 
in the May-day Symphony. The oratorio con- 
jured no money from their pockets — for the 
most part, they declined to open the wrapper 
which surrounded it, or to see it opened. Poor 
Christopher, in short, experienced all the scorn 
which patient merit of the unworthy takes, and 
found his own appreciation of himself of little 
help to him. His money melted — as money 
has a knack of melting when one would least 
wish to see it melt. Oxford Street became to 
him as stony-hearted a step-mother as it was to 
De Quincey, and at melancholy last — while his 
letters to Barbara became shorter and fewer — 
he found an enforced way to the pawnbroker's, 
whither went all which his Uncle's capacious 
maw would receive ; all, except the beloved 
violin which had so often sung to Barbara, so 
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often sounded Love's sweet lullaby in the quiet 
of his own chamber. That he could not part 
with, for he was a true enthusiast when all was 
told. So he went about hungry for a day or 
two. 

I have hurried a Kttle in telling his story in 
order that I might get the worst over at once. 

Two months before he came to this sad pass 
he was standing one cold night in front of the 
Euston Eoad entrance to the great terminal 
station, when the sound of a vioHn struck upon 
his ears, played as surely a violin was never 
played in the streets before. The performer, 
whoever he might be, slashed away with a 
wonderful merry abandonment, playing the 
j oiliest tunes, until he had a great crowd about 
him, on the outskirts of which girls with their 
arms embracing each other swung round in 
time to the measured madness of the music. 
The close-pent crowd beat time with hand and 
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foot, and sometimes this rude accompaniment 
almost drowned the music : — 

An Orpheus! An Orpheus h He worked on the crowd; 
He swayed them with melody merry and loud. 

The people went half wild over this street 
Paganini. They laughed with him and danced 
to his music until their rough acclamation 
almost made the music dumb. Then suddenly 
he changed his theme, and the sparkle went 
out of the air and left it dim and foggy as it 
was by nature, and by-and-by added a deeper 
gloom to it. For he played a ghostly and 
weird and awful theme, which stilled merri- 
ment and chilled jollity, and seemed to fill the 
night with phantoms. It made a very 
singular impression indeed upon Christopher's! 
nerves. Christopher was not so well nourished 
as he might have been, and when a man's 
economy plays tricks with his stomach, the 
stomach is likely to pass the trick on with 
interest. He stood amazed — doubtful of his 
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ears, of the street, of the people, of his owa 
identity. For that weird and awful theme was 
his own, and, which made the thing more 
wonderful, he had never even written it down. 
And here was somebody playing it note for 
note, a lengthy and intricate composition which 
set all theory of coincidence utterly aside. 
Nobody need wonder at Christopher's amaze- 
ment. 

The street fiddler played the theme clean 
out, and then passed through the crowd in 
search of coppers. It furnished a lesson worth 
his learning that, while he abandoned himself 
to mirth, the. coppers had showered into the 
hat at his feet in tinkUng accompaniment to his 
strains ; and that now the weird and mournful 
theme had sealed generosity's fountain as with 
sudden frost. The musician came at last, hat 
in hand, to Christopher. He was a queer 
figure. His hair was long and matted, his 
eyes were obscured by a pair of large spectacles 
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of darkened glass, and his coat collar was 
turned up to the tops of his ears. A neglected- 
looking beard jutted out from the opening in 
the collar, and not a feature but the man's nose 
was visible. The crowd had gone; looking 
round, one could scarcely have suspected that 
the crowd had been there at all a minute 
before. 

' That was a curious theme you played 
last of all,' said Christopher. ' Was it your 
own ? ' 

' No,' said the musician, chinking together 
the coppers in his felt hat as a reminder of the 
more immediate business in hand. 

' Whose was it ? ' asked Christopher, ignor- 
ing the hat. 

'Don't know, I'm sure,' the musician 
answered shortly, and turned away. 

There was nobody left to appeal to, so, 
putting his fiddle and bow under his arm, he 
.emptied the coppers into his trousers' pockets, 
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and, putting on his hat, made away in the 
direction of King's Cross. Christopher followed 
at a little distance, wonder-stricken still, and 
half disposed to return to the charge again. 
The musician, reaching the corner of Gray's 
Inn Eoad, turned. This was Christopher's 
homeward way, and he followed. By-and-by 
the fiddler made a turn to the right. This was 
still Christopher's homeward way, and still he 
followed. By-and-by the man stopped before 
a door and produced a latch-key. The house 
before which he stood was that in which 
Christopher lodged. He laid a hand upon the 
fiddler's shoulder. 

' Do you live here ? ' he said. 

' What has that to do with you ? ' retorted 
the fiddler. 

* That was my theme you played,' said 
Christopher ; ' and if you live here, I know 
how you got hold of it. You have heard me 
play it.' 
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* Yoli live on the third floor ? ' said the 
other in a changed tone. 

' Yes/ said Christopher. 

' I'm in the attics, worse luck to me/ said 
the street player. 'Come into my room, if 
you don't mind.' 

He opened the door and went upstairs in 
the darkness, with the assured step of custom. 
Christopher, less used to the house, blundered 
slowly upwards after liim. 

*Wait a minute,' said the occupant of the 
attic, * and I'll get a light' 

There was a little pause, and then came the 
splutter of a match. The pale glow of a single 
candle lit the room dimly. Christopher jumped 
at the sight of a third man in the room. No ! 
There were but two people there. But where, 
then, was the man who had led him hither ? 
Here before him was a merry-looking youngster 
of perhaps two-and-twenty, with a light brown 
moustache and eyes grey or blue, and close- 
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cropped fair hair. The hirsute and uncombed 
genius of the street had vanished. 

' Don't stare like that, sir/ said the trans- 
formed comically. ' Here are the props.' He 
held up a ragged wig and beard. 

' The what ? ' asked Christopher, 
t *The props,' returned the other. ^ Props 
p,re properties. Properties are theatrical belong- 
ings. There's nothing diabolical or super- 
natural about it. Wait a minute, and I'll light 
the lamp and set the fire going.' 

Christopher stood in silence whilst his new 
acquaintance bustled about the room. The 
lamp cast a full and mellow light over the 
whole apartment, and the fire began to crackle 
and leap merrily. 

* Sit down,' said the host, and Christopher 
obeyed. ' I always like to take the bull by the 
horns,' the host continued with a little blush. 
' I didn't want to be found out at this game, 
but you have found me out, and so I make the 
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best of it, and throw myself upon your con^ 
fidence.' He took up the wig and beard lightly 
between his finger and thumb and dropped 
them again, laughing and blushing. 

* You may rely upon me,' said Christopher 
in his own dogged and sulky tones. ' If I 
M'anted to tell of it, I know nobody in London/ 

' That was your theme, was it ? ' said the 
host, throwing one leg over the other and 
nursing it with both hands, 

* Yes,' said Christopher; 'you played it 
very accurately, : you must have a very fine 
memory.' 

' I suppose I have,' said the other, with a 
little laugh. ' But it's a wonderful thing.' 

' Do you think so ? ' asked Christopher, 
blushing with pleasure. 

'I do indeed,' his new acquaintance an- 
swered. ' Play something else of yours.' 

There was a bed in one corner of the room, 
and on this he had laid the instrument and the 
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bow when he came in. He arose now and 
proffered them to Christopher. Christopher 
took them from his outstretched hand and 
played. The other Hstened, nursing his leg 
again, and nodding at the fire, in time to the 
music. 

* You write better than you play,' he said at 
length, with more candour than was altogether 
agreeable. * Not that your playing isn't good, 
but it misses — just misses — the real grip — the 
raal royal thing. Only one player in a million 
has it.' 

* Do you. think you have it .^^ * asked Chris- 
topher, not sneeringly, though the words might " 
imply a sneer, but speaking because he was shy 
and felt bound to' say something. 

'I?' said the other, with a merry laugh. 

G Lord no! A man can't bring out more 

than there is in him. There's no divine melody 

in mt. Good spirits now and then, a bit of 

sentiment now and then, a dash more or less of 
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the devil now and then — that's all I'm equal to." 
If I could have written that gavotte you played 
a minute ago, I could knock sparks out of 
people with it. Here ! lend me the fiddle.' 

He played it through with the grave- faced 
merriment proper to it, and here and there 
with such a froUcking forth of sudden laughter 
and innocent fun as gave gravity the lie and 
made the pretence of it dearly droll. 

' That's it,' he said, looking up with naive 
triumph when he had finished. 

Yes, that was it, Christopher confessed, as 
he took back the violin and bow and laid 
them on the table. 

' What brings a man who plays as you do, 
playing in the streets?' he asked a little 
sulkily. 

' That eternal want of pence which vexes 
fiddlers,' said the youngster 'I lost an 
engagement a month ago. First violin at the 
Garrick. Eowed with the manager. Nothing 
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else turned up. Must make money some- 
how.' 

'What have you made to-night?' Chris- 
topher asked. * I beg your pardon/ he said a 
second later ; * that is no business of mine, of 
course.' 

'About seven or eight shillings,' said the 
other, disregarding the withdrawal of the ques- 
tion. 'And I won't ask you,' he went on, 
* what brings a man who writes like yoii living 
near the clouds in a street like this ? ' 

' Are you an Englishman ? ' asked Christo- 
pher. 

« 

' No,' said. the other. ' No fiddler ever was. 
I beg your pardon. - I oughtn't to have said 
that^ even though I think it. No. I am a 
Bohemian, blood and bones, but I came to 
England when I was eight years old, and I 
Jiave lived in London ever since.' 

Th€y went on talking together, and laid the 

foundations of a friendship which afterwards 
VOL. n. u 
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built itself up steadily. In two months' time 
Carl Eubach was restored to his old place at 
the Garrick, and poor Christopher was begin- 
ning to find out in real earnest what it was to 
be hungry. He was too proud to ask anybody 
for a loan, and Eubach was the only man he 
really knew. ' When things are at their worst,* 
says the cynical bard, ' they sometimes mend.* 
Things suddenly mended for Christopher. The 
Bohemian turned up one afternoon with an 
Englishman in his train, a handsome young 
fellow of perhaps five-and-twenty, with a light 
curling beard and a blonde moustache. 

'Allow me to introduce to you Mr. John 
Holt,' said the Bohemian. ' Tins, Mr. Holt, is 
Mr. Christopher Stretton, a musician of great 
genius. This — Stretton — ^is Mr. John Holt, a 
dramatist of great power. Gentlemen, know 
each other. Mr. Holt writes charming songsu 
Mr. Stretton writes beautiful music' 

He flourished with mock gravity as he said 
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these things, turning first to one and then to 
the other. Mr. John Holt's eyes were keen 
and observant ; and one swift glance took in 
the knowledge of the composer's hungry pallor, 
his threadbare dress, the bare and poverty- 
stricken aspect of the room. 

* I have two songs for a new play of mine,' 
he said ; ' I want them set to music' 

Christopher's hand, thinner and more trans- 
parent than a healthy man's hand should be, 
reached out for the ofiered manuscript. 

* When do you think you can let me have 
the music ? ' asked the dramatist. 

Christopher read the songs through, and 
looked up. 

' To-morrow ^ ' he said. 

^ So soon ! ' said the other. ' At what time 
to-morrow ? ' 

* Will midday suit you ? ' 

' Can you bring them to that address ? ' 
' I will be there,' responded Christopher. 

ir 2 
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His visitors left him and he sat down to 
think. He was weak, and the pains of hunger 
gnawed him, but as he sat over one of the songs 
the words built themselves into a tune almost 
without his knowledge or effort. Then he 
turned to write, and found that he had no 
music-paper. He laughed bitterly at this dis- 
covery, and looking round the bare apartment 
sighted his violin-case, and rising, took the 
violin and bow out of it, put on his hat, and, 
with the case under his arm, made for the 
pawnbroker's. There he realised half-a-crt)wn, 
one halfpenny of which was confiscated in pay- 
ment for the pawn-ticket. He bought paper 
and pen and ink, and having taken them home, 
went out again and. ate cold sausage at the bar 
of a public-house, and came back with a few 
pence still in his pockets. There was a nausea 
upon him, and he .could not recall the air he 
wished to write. He had eaten nothing for 
three daysj and he felt at once sick and drowsy. 
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He was fain to lie dowji, and he fell' asleep, to 
awake in two hours' time a little strengthened 
and refreshed. The tune came back again, 
and he set it down, and then attacked the 
second one with like success. 

Morning came, and after a meagre breakfast 
which finished his resources, he went weakly to 
the address the dramatist had given him. Mr.; 
Holt had left behind him apologies for unavoid- 
able absence. Would Mr. Stretton call again 
at three ? He wandered desolately home, and; 
waited, and when the time drew near set out 
again. This time the dramatist was ready to; 
receive him. 

' The lady who will sing the songs is here,' 
he said, * and with your permission I will ask ) 
her to try them over now. Will you come; 
with me ? ' ' I 

* ' I would rather await you here,' said Chris- 
topher. The tunes he had written were run- ' 
ning riot in his head, and he thought them 
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puerile, vulgar, shameful. He would have torn 
the papers on which they were written if he 
had not already surrendered them. He had 
liked them an hour ago, and now he thought 
them detestable. 

*As you please,' said the dramatist, and 
added 'poor beggar!' inwardly as he went 
upstairs. 

The composer sat in a sick half-dream and 
faintly heard a piano sounding in a distant 
room. It played the prelude of one of his 
songs. Now and then the sound of a female 
voice just touched his ears. He was so 
fatigued and weak that, in spite of his anxiety, 
he glided into a troubled doze in which he 
dreamed of Barbara. The dramatist returned, 
and Christopher came back to the daylight at 
the sound of the opening door. 

' Mademoiselle H^lene and myself,' said Mr. 
Holt, * are alike deUghted with your setting of 
the songs. I shall ask you, Mr. Stretton, tQ. 
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read my comedy and to write the whole of the 
incidental music, if you will accept the commis- 
sion. We can talk over terms afterwards. In 
the mean time, shall I offer you a cheque for 
ten guineas ? ' 

'Thank you,' said Christopher. He took 
the cheque and walked to the bank, which was 
near at hand in Pall Mall, received his money, 
and plunged into an eating-house, whence he 
emerged intoxicated by the absorption of a cup 
of coffee and a steak. If you doubt the physi- 
cal accuracy of that statement, pray reduce 
yourself to Christopher s condition and try the^ 
experiment. You are respectfully assured that 
you will doubt no longer. 
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CHAPTER m. 

CiiEiSTOPHER wrote the incidental music for 
the new comedy and composed an overture and 
entr'actes for it — work for which he was paid 
pretty liberally. He wrote to Barbara of hia 
better fortunes, and promised to run down and 
see her so soon as the business strain was over. 
But the business strain was over and he did not 
go. He finished his music, rehearsed it once 
with the orchestra of the Garrick Theatre, and 
then fell ill of a low fever through which 
Eubach most kindly nursed him. The Bohe- 
mian himself was busy, rehearsing half the day 
and playing at the theatre at night, but he 
gave all his spare time to his friend. I had 
forgotten to tell you that, for convenience' sake, 
they had quitted their old lodgings, and had 
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taken chambers off the Strand, within three 
minutes' easy walk of the house. It was here 
that Christopher fell ill. 

When he grew a little better, the Bohemian 
rather began to aggravate him. Eubach talked 
of the new piece and its heroine, and of nothing 
but the new piece and its heroine. He was 
enraptured with her. He confessed himself 
overhead in love. So charming, so dainty, so 
sweet, so piquante, so lovable was Mademoiselle 
Helene. Kubach, half in earnest, half in jest, 
confessed himself hopeless. Mademoiselle was 
engaged to Mr. Holt the dramatist. ' 

' And even if she were not,' he said, ' is it 
likely she would look at a poor wretch of a 
fiddler.'^ She is going to make her fortune. 
She is going to be the rage. She has never 
played before, but she sings like a lark, like a 

linnet, like a nightingale ; and she walks the 
boards as natiurally as if she had been born upon 
them. She is English too, in spite of her foreign 
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name. Why on earth do professional English 
people take foreign names ? ' 

' I don't know, I'm sure,' said Christopher 
wearily. ' I should like to go to sleep/ 

While the sick man slept or made believe to 
sleep, Eubach was quiet as a mouse ; but when 
he awoke the ecstatic praises began again, until, 
before the public knew more of the new actress 
than her name, our poor invalid was sick of 
her and of her praises to the very soul. 

He tried, however, to take some interest in 
the piece, and as he became stronger he began 
to grow a little anxious about his own share in 
its success. When the eventful night came he 
was able to sit up for an hour before the piece 
began, and Eubach had to leave him. It was 
inidnight before the faithful chum returned, and 
after looking in on the invalid, who seemed to 
slumber calmly, sat down for a final pipe by 
his own bedside. But Christopher was only 
Splaying 'possum,' as our playful American 
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cousins put it, and, his anxiety over-riding his 
desire for quiet, he called out, 
' Is that you, Carl ? ' 

* Yes,' said the other, hastening into his room 
on tiptoe. ' I thought you were asleep/ 

* How did the music go ? ' 

* Capitally. Both the songs repeated. The 
overture and the second entr'acte. would have 
been redemanded at a concert, but of course the 
play was the thing. Such a success, Stretton I 
Such a furore ! She is a little goddess, a queen. 
You should see her and hear her ! Ah me I ' 
— with a comic ruefulness — ^ Holt should be a 
happy man.' 

Christopher, warned by his outbreak, which 
he knew by old experience to be the merest 
exordiiun, * played 'possum ' again, with such 
success that Kubach left him and he went to 
sleep in earnest. 

Holt came to see him next day, and brought 
the morning papers with him. The musician 
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and he began to talk about writing an English 
opera together, and Christopher brightened at 
the scheme, which opened up the road to all his 
old ambitions. 

' You are getting stronger now,' said Holt* 
* We shall have you in to see the piece by- 
and-by.' 

' I shall .come in a day or two,' said Chris- 
topher ; and whep his visitor had gone, sat down 
to read over and over again the reviews of his 
own work. How they would gladden Barbara, 
he thought. How proud she would be of his. 
success I how eager to hear the music ! He laid- 
a romantic little plot for her pleasure. He 
woidd run down when he got stronger, and 
compel Barbara and her uncle on a visit to^ 
town. He would convey them to the theatre^ 
and when Barbara was quite in love with the; 
music he would tell her that he himself had. 
written it. How well the songs would suit her 
voice, and how charmingly she would sing them 
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to him ! Pleasant fancies, such as lovers have, 
.floated through his mind. He took up his 
violin for the first time for a month, and played 
through the old tune, * Cruel Barbara Alien.' 
Eubach came in and found him thus employed. 

*You are getting on, my boy,' said the 
good Bohemian. ' Can you come and see the 
■ piece to-night ? Are you strong enough .^ ' 

' Not to-night,' Christopher returned. ' In a 
day or two.' And he went oh playing ' Cruel 
'Barbara Allen ' dreamily. 

* What is that.^ ' said Eubach with a wry 
grin. * Is not twice or thrice of it enough ? ' 

Christopher laid down the instrument with a 
smile. When Carl had left him he took it up 
again and played over to himself the songs Bar- 
bara used to sing. He was weak and could not 
play for any great length of time together, but 
he played every now and then a melody, and in 

• a while he got back again to * Cruel Barbara 

• Allen.' Back came Carl as he played it. 
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* That tune again ? what is it ? ' 

*An old ballad/ answered Christopher. 
* " Cruel Bai-bara Allen." ' 

He found a pleasure in speaking her name 
aloud in this veiled way. 

* Let the girl alone/ said Carl. * I am tired 
of her.' 

' I am not/ said Christopher with a weak 
little chuckle, 'and I have known her since 
she was a child.' 

He began to play the air again, and Carl 
took away the violin with simulated theatric 
anger. But Carl's treatment of the name of the 
ballad as though it were the name of a girl still 
extant gave Christopher a temptation, and lie 
played the air once or twice again in Carl's 
presence. 

*You are passionately attached to Miss 
Allen/ said Carl. 

* She is the only sweetheart I ever had/, re* 
sponded simple Christopher with shy merriment* 
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Eubach sat down at the piano and sang this 
song: — 

Througli all the green glad summer-time 
Love told his tale in dainty rhyme, 

And sighed his loves out one by one« 
There lives no echo of his laugh, 
I but record his epitaph, 

And sigh for love worn out and gone. 

For love endures for little time. 

But dies with every change of rhyme, 

And lives agiun with every one. 
And every new-born love doth laugh 
Above his brother's epitaph, 

The last light love worn out and gone. 

'That is not your doctrine, mon ami,' he 
said as he turned round on the music-stool. 
* You are faithful to Miss Allen/ 

* I am faithful to Miss Allen, certainly,' said 
Christopher, reaching out his hand for the violin, 
and again chuckling weakly. 

* No,' said Carl, rising and confiscating the 
fiddle. * You shall sing her virtues to that tune 
no more. Write a new tune for her.' 

Anybody who has been in love, and I do not 
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care for any other sort of reader, may fancy for 
himself the peculiar enjoyment which shy Chris- 
topher extracted from this homely badinage. 

Two or three days later he was almost re- 
established, and had indeed begim to write a 
little. He would not yet go to the theatre, 
however, having some fear of the excitement. 
He sat alone in the sitting-room which he and 
his chum occupied in common, dreaming of 
Barbara over a book, and building cloud 
palaces. It was ten o'clock in the evening, and 
Carl would not be home till midnight. Then 
'who was this dashing tumultuously up the stone 
steps after Carl's accustomed fashion ? Carl 
himself, it seemed, but unlike himself, pale and 
breathless, and with an ugly scratch across his 
forehead which looked at first sight like a severe 
Vound. 

* What's the matter ? ' cried Christopher, 
rising hastily. 

' I have had a fall,' said Carl. ' There is 
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nothing to be alarmed at, but/ holding out 
his left hand, * I have sprained my wrist and I 
cannot play.' 

* How did it happen ? ' asked Christopher, 
following him into the bedroom, where Carl had 
already begun to twine a wet handkerchief 
round the injured wrist. 

* I was crossing the stage between the acts,* 
^aid Carl ; * a plank had been moved, and I set 
my foot in the hole and fell — voilk tout I 
want to ask you to play for me. There is not 
a man in the band who can do justice to " When 
Love has flown." It will be no trouble to you. 
You will simply have to stand in the flies and 
play the air whilst a man on the stage appears' 
to play it, sawing away with a soaped bow. 
Will you come ? ' 

Christopher stood irresolute. 
• * They can do without me in the orchestra,* 
said Carl, ' but I have been playing your song 
As it deserves to be played. Mademoiselle 
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H^leue looks forward to its being played so. 
It gives her aid, I know. The people look to 
hear it well played, and if you do not go it will 
be given to Jones — to Jones, Gott in Himmel ! 
who plays as a mason cuts stone. Do come. 
It will cost you no trouble.' 

Christopher took up his violin-case, long 
since extracted from My Uncle's maw, and 
followed Carl from the chambers into the 
street. 

'You play only the first movement, very low 
and soft,' said Carl as they went along. ^ I will 
stand by you and tell you when to begin.' 

They entered the theatre — a terra incognita 
to Christopher — and found their way through a 
chaos of disused dusty scenery. A great burst 
of applause sounded through the unseen house. 

* That is for Mademoiselle,' saidCarl, * We 
are just in time to get breath comfortably. 
Stay here. I will be with you directly.' 

He left Christopher standing in the flies^ 
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looking on the stage. There were two or three 
people on the boards, but Christopher had not 
the key to their talk, and had little interest in 
them. By-and-by all but one left the stage. 
The light dwindled and faded. The sun-sets on 
the English stage are as rapid as in any tropic 
region. The player played his part. He was 
in love, and true as true could be, but the 
empress of his soul had her doubts about him. 
How could she doubt him? That was the 
burden of his speech as he sat at the table, and 
murmured the loved one's cruelty with a 
broken voice and his whole function suiting 
with forms to his conceit. It was almost dark 
when the first rays of the silver moon fell 
athwart the chamber. Christopher felt that the 
dead silence of the house betokened the coming 
of the crisis in the play, and he was strung to 
the expectation of something out of the common. 
Watching from his own dark standing-place, he 

x2 
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could see the actor draw towards him a violin 
case, and he silently drew forth his own instru- 
ment to be in readiness. Whilst he waited 
and watched, Carl's stealthy footstep sounded 
behind him. 

*You will see her in a minute or two,' 
whispered Carl. * I will touch you once, when 
you shall make ready, and once when you 
shall b^n.* 

For half a minute or nearly, everything 
was still on the stage and in the house. Then 
the player's voice, passionate and low, broke 
again upon the silence, and in a second or two 
Carl touched Christopher upon the shoulder. 
There was a curiously crisp feeling in the- 
composer's nerves, and he was a little excited. 
He tucked his violin under his chin, and stood 
prepared. Into the definite band of moonlight 
which crossed the stage glided suddenly a 
white figure. 

*Now,' whispered Carl, and touched the 
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musician on the shoulder, and straight from the 
viohn soared a voice, not soft and low, but 
clear and loud, and the air was * Cruel Barbara 
Allen.' Carl fell back a step or two in his 
Timazement. The white figure on the stage 
turned round, and for a moment peered into 
the darkness of the flies — then glided on again. 
The air once played, the composer cast his 
violin upon the stage beneath his feet and 
trampled it, hurled the bow from him, and with 
one cry, eloquent of agony and rage, turned 

r 

and dashed past his companion, and, tumbling 
through the dark and unaccustomed ways, 
reached the street. Carl followed him and 
caught him up. 

' What is it, Stretton ? What is the matter ? ' 
he cried, and seized his friend by the arm. 
Christopher answered nothing, but hurried on 
4ike one distracted. * He's mad,' said Carl 
within himself—' quite mad.' 

They came together (o their chambers, and 
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Christopher sank into an arm-chair and moaned, 
unconscious of Carl's presence, 
' Barbara ! Barbara ! ' 

* It is madness,' said Carl, tossing his hands 
tempestuously towards the ceihng, * mere mid- 
summer madness. Poor fellow! Stretton! 
Stretton ! Listen to me ! What is it ? Don't 
you know me ? ' 

For Christopher glared at him hke one who 
had no knowledge of him, and then again hid 
his face within his hands. 

* What on earth made you play that tune ? * 
cried Carl. 

* She was there, man ! She was there ! * 
groaned Christopher, rising and pacing the 
room with unequal steps. 

' Who was there ? ' said Carl, almost as 
wildly. 

* Barbara,' groaned Christopher again* 
* Mademoiselle H^lfene is Barbara Allen.' 

* " Angels and ministers of grace defend 
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lis I " * murmured the theatrical Carl. ' I must 
humour him. Never mind, old man. Suppose 
she is ! what does it matter ? ' 

* Oh, Carl ! Carl ! ' cried the other, turning 
upon him and gripping liim by both shoulders, 
*I never loved another woman, and I never 
can. I would have built my hopes of Heavei^ 
upon her truth.' 

Carl began to think there was something in 
it. 

'You mean that Mademoiselle Helene is 
Miss Allen?' 

' Yes, I said so.' 

' And that you knew her .^ ' 

* We were sweethearts when we were 
children. We were engaged to be married two 
years ago. Would you believe it, Carl .^ would 
you beheve it ? I had a letter from her only 
this morning dated from the old place in the 
country. Think of the cunning perfidy of it 1 * 

*How long can she have known Holt?' 
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asked Carl, rather to himself than Christ 
topher. 

'Why, how can I tell? ' said the musician, 
groaning. ' She has deceived me all along/ 

There was no present consolation possible, 
and Carl had the sense to see it. He ht a pipe 
and watched his unhappy friend sympathetic- 
ally. Christopher went up and down the room 
exclaiming here and there against the perfidy 
of woman. There came an imperious summons 
jat the door. 

' Don't let him in, whoever it is,' said Chris- 
topher. 

Somebody kicked the door and roared 
' Eubach ! ' 

' It's Milford,' said Carl ; * the manager. 
There's going to be a row. A bit of a row 
will do you good, my poor fellow. -I shall let 
him in.' 

^ So said, so done. Enter Milford the 
lordly, in a towering rage, followed by Holt, 
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evidently disposed to appease his manager's 
wrath. 

* I have called,' said the manager, blowing 
hard and fixing a savage eye on Carl, * to know 
what the devil you mean, sir, by turning the 
theatre into a bear-garden ? ' 

*My good sir ' said Carl with Conti- 
nental aflability. 

* Don't "good sir" me, sir,' cried the 
manager. ' What the devil do you mean, sir .^ ' 

*This is a matter for commiseration, sir, 
not for anger,' Carl began. 

Then the great man began to swear, and 
did it well and fluently, with gusto. When he 
had done, he collected himself and shook his 
fist at Carl with a final admonition. 

* Don't you come near my theatre again, 
you — you foreigu rascal.' 

* It is I who am to blame,' said Christopher, 
' and not he. It was I who played for him, 
xmd who — ^in short, I am to blame.' 
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The manager glared speecblessly for a 
moment, and then gasped, 

* Kxplain, shr/ 

' Mr. Eubach,' said Christopher, ' had 
sprained his wrist by a fall this evening. He 
came to me and requested me to play for him 
behind the scenes in the last act. You know 
what happened. That I cannot explain.' 

The situation was awkward for everybody. 
If Barbara's perfidy had sullied his own life and 
left him desolate, Christopher could still speak 
no evil of her in the presence of the man for 
whom she had jilted him. Carl's tongue was 
tied by his regard for Holt's feelings. The 
manager naturally wanted to get at the bottom 
of the situation, and the dramatist felt that a 
friend whom he was learning to value had 
somehow imperilled his play. All four stood 
silent, aiid footsteps came leisurely up the 
stone stairs, and were heard very distinctly in 
the stillness. The door had been left open, but 
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one of the new-comers stopped to tap at 
it. 

*Come in,' cried Carl, ready to welcome 
any diversion. 

A red face and a grey head came round the 
door. 

'Does Mr. Stretton ? Oh! Chris, my 

boy, how are you .^ ' 

No other a person than Barbara's uncle. 

' I've brought Barbara to see you. Come 
in, Barbara. Why, what's the matter ? ' 

Christopher turned away from Barbara, as 
she approached him, veiled, and walked to the 
window, through which he looked on the night, 
seeing nothing. 

' Chris ! ' said Barbara, in a - pathetic, 
wounded voice. * Chris ! ' Mechanically she 
raised her veil and looked round upon her 
uncle with a pale scared face. 

* Stretton ! ' roared Carl, leaping at him and 
laying forcible hands upon him, forgetful of 
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his own sprained wrist. * Is this Mis$ 
AUen ? ' 

' Yes,' said Christopher, with a sob which 
would have way in spite of him. 

* Then it isn't Mademoiselle Helene,' said 
Carl. 

Christopher turned with bewildered looks. 

' Tell me,' he said to Barbara wildly, ' are 
you playing at the Garrick Theatre ? ' 

^ You've been a-drinking, Christopher,' said 
Barbara's uncle plaintively. 

* No,' said Barbara, frightened as she well 
might be at the presence of strangers at this 
curious scene, and at the scene itself. ' Uncle 
had business in London, and he brought me 
with him • this afternoon. We heard that you 
had written the music to a play, and we went 
to hear it. We-r-we thought you would be 
conducting, and that I should see you there.* 

Little Barbara put up her hands and began 
to cry. 
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' Sir,' said Carl to the manager, * I ask you, 
as the first step towards the understanding of 
this business, to admit that the hkeness between 
this young lady and Mademoiselle Helene is 
very remarkable and close.' 

* Very remarkable ! ' said the manager. 
' Wonderful ! ' said Mr. Holt. 

' Me and my niece have been a-laughing at 
it and a-noticing of it all the evening,' said 
Barbara's uncle. 

Carl told the story. 

* I'll have it in the papers,' said Milford the 
manager. ' Stunning good advertisement ; Eh ? 
No names, of course. Oh dear, no; no 
names 1 ' 

Then the manager and the dramatist 
suddenly felt themselves de trop^ and Carl, 
catching the infection, went with them. 

* Can you forgive me for doubting you ? ' 
said Christopher. ' It was I who sufiered by 
it.' 
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' Poor Chris ! ' said Barbara, and quite re- 
gardless of her uncle she put her arms round 
her lover's neck and kissed him like the tender- 
hearted, unsophisticated child she was. * Am 
I cruel Barbara now ? ' she asked, nestling to 
him, and looking up with a smile half audacious, 
half appeahog. • 

* No,' said Christopher a little sheepishly. 
But as she slipped away from him he recovered 
himself and took her in his arms and kissed 
her tenderly. 

And so, shortly thereafter — to finish in the 
style of the best of all story-tellers who enter- 
tained us in our childhood — they married, and 
lived happily. 
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